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OFFICIAL SECTION 


YKA3 
CBATEAMIETO MATPHAPXA MOCKOBCKOTO HW BCES PYCH 


Hactoastemto Caato-Hukonaesckoro Co6opa Bs r. Hbw-WopKe 
ApxuManiputy Jlocuderw (Usanyenko) 


[locraHoBeHHem Caxatehwero IlatpHapxa u CBaujenHoro Cu- 
HOZa OT 25 anpeaa 1959 roma Ne 8 — Bawemy Bpicokonpenozo6uw 
onpezeteHo 6niTb Enuckonom HblIO MOPKCKHM, 3amectuteaem 
SK3apxa, c TEM 4TOOHI Bawie HapeyeHHe H XHPOTOHHA ObIIH MpOH3Be- 
meubl Ha [lacxa.bHoH ceamuue B Hbw-Mopke. 


—  Ouem u nocbiaaetca Bam 9T0T Yxka3. 
YnpaBantwouwnHh Jlenamu Mockoscxon [latpHapxunu 


Mpotonpecsutep H. KOJIMHLIKHA 
“26” anpean 1959 r. 


Ne 1051 
C nogannupim Bepwo. Yaen Orgena Buewnnx CuHowenni Mockoscnod Marpuapxun: 


A. TEOPTMEBCKMA 
27/V1/59r 
(NEYATb) 
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K HAPEYEHHIO H XHPOTOHUH APXHMAHJIPHTA 
JOCH®ESX (HBAHYEHKO) 


CaaujeHHbih CuHod Pyccko IIpasocaapHoh LlepkBu Ha 3a- 
ceaHHH 25 anpein 1959 r. nod mpeacenzaTeibcTBoM CBsxATehwero 
Ilarpwapxa AwaekcHuA noctanoBHa: Hactosteran CBaATO-HuKO.1aeB- 
ckoro Co6opa Br. Hbw-lMopke apxuMaHaputa Jlocuies Ha3HauHTb 
Enuckonom Hbw-lMopkckumM, 3amectTuTeieM OK3apxa, C TeM, HTO- 
Obl erO HapeyeHHe HW XHPOTOHHA ObIIH MpoOHn3sBezeHbI Ha I lacxaabHol 
ceumuue B Tr. Hbw-HMopkxe. 


QO6 9TOM MOCTaHOBeHHH B OkK3apxaT OblLI MOC1aH COOTBET- 
cTBYIOUHH Yxkas. 
8 u 9 Max ObLIN COBepLIeHbI HapeyweHHe H XHPOTOHHA. 


10 maa Ennuckon JlocudehH nanpaBua CsBstetmemy [latpnap- 
xy AuekcHtO TederpaMMy cleqyiollero cOtepxKaHHsA: 


“Beepan ce6s oTeyecKOMy pykoBojcTBy Bawiero 
Castehwectsa, mpouwly OAarociOBHTb Ha4alo MmMoero 
e€nHCKONCKOrO Cy KeHHA 

— Ennucxon Jlocuden”. 
1] maa Caatehtuimi Ilarpwapx Aaexcus, Mutponoaut Kpytuu- 
KHH H KoaomMencKHi Hukoaah uv Sk3apx Mutponoiut bopue noca- 
JH CBOM NO3apaBreHHA Enuckony Jlocudew: 


“Enuckony Jlocudeto - Hbwo-Mopk, CLUA 
CepneuyHo OpatckH mpuBetctBy! Bawe [lpeocss- 
ULEHCTBO C HCKPeCHHHMH MOKe1aHHAMH NOMOLLM DOKHeH 
B HOBOM CJ1lyxKeHHH — 
Natpwapx AJIEKCHM” 


“Enuckony Jlocudero - Hpio-Mopx, CLUA 


Iipusetctsyio Bawe IIpeocsamenctBo co BCcTyMe- 
HHeM Ha NyTb apxXHMacTbIpcKoro cAyKeHHA XpHcToBO 
LlepkBH C MOJHTBeEHHDIMH NOKeNaHKAMM NomowH bo- 
“He B Tpyiax Ha Onaro Pycckoi [pasocnaBHoi Llep- 
KBH. bBpatckoh s1060BbI0 


Mutponosaut HUKOJIAM”. 


“Enuckony Jlocudero - Hbw-Mopk, CLUA 


CepneyHo mpuBetctsyio Bawe I[lpeocsauleHctso. 
Kenato MHOrO JeT NOTpyanTbcA ANA Onara CeBaTOoK 
LiepksH. C s1060BbI0 


3K3apx Mutpononut BOPHC”. 
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L. to R. HIS EXCELLENCY, BISHOP ANDREW; HIS EMINENCE, ARCHBISHOP 
PANTELEIMON; NEWLY CONSECRATED BISHOP DOSITHEUS, 
AND HIS EXCELLENCY, BISHOP ORESTES 


Pew, BbicokonpeocBaAlleHHoro 
Apxuenneckona ITanteneimona 


npH BpyyeHHH ApxunactbipcKoro Ke31a HOBONOCTaBJeHHOMY 
Enuckony Hpbto Hopkckomy Jlocudero — 9 man 1959 rona 


IIpeocBaujeHHbId enuckon Jlocude, Bo3sw6aeHHbIK Oo Toc- 
noge Opat WH COCAYKUTeb HAM V MpecToa Boxusa! 


[Ipompiciom BoxwknHM H COH3BO.IeHHeM BeanKoro TocnoaHHa 
wu Otua Hawero Caatetwero Aaekcus, IlatpHapxa Mockosckoro 4H 
Bces' Pycu, Thi CerOAHA MpH3BaH K BeJIHKOMY eMHCKONCKOMY CJlyxKe- 
HHO NactH LlepkoBb Tocnoga u bora, Kkotopy Ox npnobpea Ce6e 
Kposuro CsBoew (Jean. 20, 28). 


B cuHuH cBeT.ibie AHH [lacxu [ocnogaHeH, Koraa MO BCeH BCeJIeH- 
HOH B CBATbIX MPpaBOCJaBHbIX XpaMaX, PaOCTHO H MOOeAOHOCTHO M0- 
OT XBaleOHbIe THMHbI [loGeaHTeKO CMePTH H TOPKeCTBEHHO IIpo- 
caaBasetca BockpecuiMH H3 MepTBbIX XpucTtoc bor Halll, 4pes BO3- 
J1O2%KeHHE PVK, HaC CNMHCKONOB, TbI HbIHe, B TaMMHCTBE eMHCKONCKOrO 
NOCBALLEHHA, CNOAOOHACA BOCNPHHATD cyryOyio OuarowaTb CBxATO- 
ro, 2Kupotsopauero Hu BceszelictByroumero Jivxa uM ObiTb compeuH- 
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CJI@HHbIM K B@.IMKOMY COHMY CBATHTeeH CBATOH Hu BeauKol Pycckoh 
IIpaBpocaaBHon Lhepxsn. 


BockpecwiHH 43 MepTBBIX Tocnoab Mucye XpuctToc, ABHBUIHCb 
CBOHM YYeCHHKaM H anmocTowaM CKa3a. HM: HIHTe NO BCeMY MHpy H 
nponosezyite Esanreave spcem Haponam (Mapxa 16, 15), Kpecta ux 
Bo HMA OTua HW China uw CBaToro JIyxa, vua HX COOMWAaTb BCe, YTO 
a nopesen Bam (Md. 28, 19-20). 


CBaATbIe anOcTOAbI H YYeHHKH XPHCTOBbI, NOBbIHYACb CBOeMY 
boxwkecTBeHHOMY Y4UHTeIIO: NOWAH H NpONOBeAbIBaIH Besse, NpH 
ocnoaHeM COAeHCTBHH HW NOAKpenJeHHH CAOBa MOCeLYIOULHMH 3Ha- 
MeHHAMH (Mapxa 16, 20). 


M te6e, Kak anmocToOabcKOMy BOCcnpHeMHHKy, Toro xe Cnra- 
cuTein Hawero Mucyca XpucTa, B TBOCM eMHCKONCKOM CJlyxKeHHH 
mpeAcTOHT: nmponoBeabipaTb BoxectBeHHoe Esanrenve, COBepulaTb 
CBATbI€ TaHHCTBAa H CO CTapaHHe€M VUHTb CBOHW MacTBy, KOTOPy!o Te- 
6e Bpyyaet Tocnogb. Beruka CaBa eMHCKONCKOrO C.1yKeHHA, HO H 
HeMeHblH CKOpOH ero. Ele Tak HeaBHO, Tbl CaM MHCad MHe, YTO, 
aMePHKaHCKas HHBa NMOpOcsa KOAIOUHM TepHHeM. EcaH xe aMepHKaH- 
cCKasi HHBa NMOpocsa TepHHeM, TO Te6e MpeACTOHT HCNOAOTb WH HCKO- 
PeHHTb ero, HOO Ha HHBe XpHcTOBOH He MOFyT pacTH TepHHe H MUe- 
HHla, a TOAbKO O2Ha 4HCTan NMWweHHua. [IpH ucKOpeHHH TepHH, 
He€H3O6@XKHbI PaHeHHA H YKOJIbI HM, COOTBETCTBYIOLHH OOH HU CTPa- 
aHHa. 


Ho: wa He cMylulaetca cepaue TBOe (Moanna 14, 1), u yetpa- 
maetes. Bo scex o6cTosTeAbcTBaX TBOerO CAYKeHHA NPH3bIBal H 
ynosBah Ha nomoulb Tocnoga Mucyca Xpucta u Bcerga yrewalica Ero 
6naruM OGeulaHHeM: ce S$! c BaMH BO BCe AHH JO CKOHYAHHA BeKa 
(Mo. 28, 20). C pepo u neyctranHoh MoanTBOH npHGerai Hu B3bIBal 
K Beanxomy Apxueperw u Ilacteipenayaabnnxy Mucycy Xpucrty, Ko- 
Topp u Oyaer Te6e BCermaliHHM HaCTaBHHKOM H BOHTeeM B TBO- 
€M €NHCKONCKOM CAYKeHHH. 


llomzpaxkal 2H3HH BeJHKHM HepapxaM H BCeJCHCKHM CBATHTE- 
aam: Bacuantw Beankomy, [puropuw Borocaosy, Noanxy 3aatToycTo- 
my H Hukoaatw MupanKHiicKOoMy, y KOTOpbIX TbI Halizeu! HeEOOxOZH- 
Mbie JA CeOA HaCTaBIeHHA, Ha3blaHHA H PYKOBOACTBO. 


A cefiuac npHuMH, Bpy4aembl TeGe HaMH 2%Ke30 Celi, Kak CHM- 
BOA TBOeTO apxHepelicKkOrO AOCTOHHCTBA H eNHCKONCKOrO NnoneyeHHA 
© nacTBe TBOeH, KOTOPLIM C 11060BbIO, KPOTOCTbIO H BeAHKHM Tep- 
nenwem mach cTalo TBOE. 


Bsohan »#e Ha CHIO enHcKONCcKyl Kadeapy, OaarocaoBH na- 
CTBY CBOW H NMpenogzah ef cBoe nepBoe enncKorcKoe OAaroczoBeHne. 
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Pew, apxum. Jlocnqdpen (HBanuenko) mp Ha- 
peweHHH ero BO enmHckona Hpro MopKkcKoro 
8 Man 1959 r. B Cs. HukonaespcKom 
KatcbexzpanbHom CoGgope r. Hpro HopKa 


Bawe BpicokonpeocsauencTtBo HW Bawin [IlpeocspauenctBa, 60- 
romyaipbie ApxunacTbipH H MHOCTHBBIe OTUbI! 


Con3sBonenHem Jiyxa Caatoro CBatedwHh nau Oren, [ar- 
pHapx Aaexcui Mockosckni uw Bces Pycu wu CaaulenHpid CuHogd npu 
HeM MOBeeH MHe, HeAOcTOHHOMY, ObitH Enuckonom Hbw Mopkckum. 

C tpeporoH HW BeNHKHM TpeneTOM A MpeAcTOIW mped BaMH 
30eCb, CO3HaBaA, YTO 3aBTpa — nO Bowe BceBbiwinaro yepe3 BO3- 
JO%#KeHHe BaluiHxX pyK “BoxkecTBeHHan OaarowaTb, HEMOUIHAA Bpaua- 
roulan H OCKYeBalOllaA BOCNOJHAIOUIK” CHH30H2eCT Ha MCHA HeO- 
CTOHHOrO. 

Tocnodb MpH3biBaeT MCHA B3OHTH Ha CTPallHyO BbICOTY enH- 
cKoNckoro cayxKeHHA. Emy yroaHO Bpy4HTb MHe HOBbIN Tamant. Ho 
CMOry JH A YMHOXKHTb ce TataHT? CMory JH A OTBeETHTh CyAHH 
Mo320B032aAnTeAW, YTO A HE 3aKOMal B 3CMAW 3TOT BPY4CHHbIN MHe 
Talant ? 

Beab © yxKe BCTYNHA B TY NOpy MOero XKHTHA, KOrAa BCce 
AYMbI MOH: cocpexoToueHbI Ha MbICAH “oO G6e3MATeEXKHOH H MHDPHOTI 
KOHYHHeE” H “ZO6OpoOM oTBeTe Ha CTPalIHOM CYyYAHULH XPHCTOBOM”. 
HM BoT Tenepb, Ha CK1OHe AHeH MOHX, Tocnoab mocbiaaeT MHe HC- 
nbitaHHe. Mos ayula HbIHe, 4yBCTByeT BONpoc CmacuTeia cbIHaM 
SaBeeeBbIM CAOBHO OO6pallleHHbIM KO MHe, CAOBHO OH HCIIBITHIBAaeT 
MeHA HEXOCTOHHOFO, MOry AH A MHTb Yaluly, KOTOpyw OH ucnHa? 

He 3Ha4uHa AW Obl MOH OTKA3 BLINOAHHTb NOBereHHe CBaTeli- 
wero [latpHapxa, 4TO A YKAOHAWCh HCNHTS mpeaAaraemyw MHe Cna- 
CHTeeM Yally? 

STH MbICAH H MPHBeAH MeHA K TOMY, 4YTO Ha MoBeteHHe CBA- 
Teiwero [larpHapxa x CBaauenHoro CHHOgZa MPH HeM, A OTBe4AaO: 

IIpHemanw, 6arogzapto H HHYTOKe BONpPeKH raroan. 

A He 3aKkpbiBatlO raa3 CBOHX H MOHHMAaW, 4YTO *KeT MCHA B 
MOeCM eIHCKOMCKOM CJ1yxKeHHH Ha AMePHKaHCKOM KOHTHHeHTe. Muo- 
rue 43 6en CBaToro anoctoaa [laBaa, a B ocoGeHHOCTH “6ezbI OT Ke- 
6paTHh”, CBOHX %e COOTeYeECTBCHHHKOB, HHCMaawT 30ecb Ha raaBy 
CBALLCHHOCAYAKUTeEAA, MpeOpipatouero B MctuHe LlepKosHol, B AOHe 
Cs. Matepu Llepksn. 

1 ray6oKo Bepyl 4TO packoa, OTAeMeHHe OT Tena XpucToBa 
He AOAPO NPOAAHTCH H Hasewch 4TO, OTKOAOBUIKHeCA OT Matepu- 
LlepkBH, TAKeIO NMepexKHBABLUIH CBO€ He€KAaHOHHYeCKOe MOTOKeHHE, 
OyayT cCTpeMHTCA BOSBPaTHTcA B Orpaay CB. LlepxKsBu. 

SH roros K 3TOMY, MamaTyA cazoBa Cnacuteas: “Ecru mena rua- 
au, TO Hw Bac 6yayt [natb”... B asTHx caoBax CnacuTean BLIpaxe- 
Ho CBofictso HMcTHHbI, 3aKaOuarouleech B TOM, 4TO OHa, McTHHa, 
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Bceraa ObiBaeT roHnma. Ho # 4epnato cH.bI B CBOeH rayGoKOH Bepe 
B TO, 4YTO ronHMasx McTHHa BCeraa H BOCTOpxecTByeT. A BCNOMHHAIO 
Cs. Tpuropus Borocaosa. Koraa on npHO6bi Ha KOHCTaHTHHONOJb- 
ckywo Kadbeapy, TO TaM He OKa3al0Cb HH OJHOH WepKBH He 3aHATOH 
apHaHaMH. OH Haya CAVKHTb B Mal€HbKOH KOMHAaTKe, MpoOuo He 
MHOTO BPeMeHH, apHaHe NOrHO.1H, a NMpaBocaaBNe BOCTOPXKeCTBO- 
Bao. 

OanakO HW BeAHKOe CMYLUCHHE OAO1eBaeT MOW AYLIY, CMy- 
uleHHe OT CO3SHAHHA MOHX HeMOWeH, SH MOatocd IlacThIpeHayaabHHKy 
Hawemy Tocnoay Mucycy, aa yKpenuT MOH CHARI Ha npeaAcToRUHA 
noasur apxuepelicxoro cayxenua. S| npowy nu Bac, caatutean bo- 
*KHH, 2a WH Bol CBOMMH MOAHTBAaMH, NpH3biBan Jivxa CBaToro, ucnpo- 
cHaH-Obl GaarogwaTb HCUeTeHHA MOHX CTap4ecKHX HeMOLIeH H YK- 
penJeHHA MOHX AYXOBHbIX CH.1 H MYAPOCTH. 3e€MHO K.1aHAWCb UH Mpo- 
Wy BalJHX CBATbIX MO.IHTB H B 9TOT BeJHKHH 2A MeHA JeHb H B 
Oyayulem, 2aGbl HeNpecTaHHO BO30rpeBaicA BO MHe Aap Bown u 
na6bi Tocnoab nomor mMHe O6biTb “o6pa3suoM 248 BePHbIX COBOM, 
*KHTHEM, JHOOBbWO, AVYXOM, Bepow, 4HCTOTOIO” (THM. 4:12) AmuHub. 


Kpatxaa Buorpaduan Iipeocsauennoro 
Enncxona Jlocn@en 


Enucxon Jlocudeh ( B Mupy Muxana VHBanyenko) poanaca 
2l-ro Hos6pa 1884 r. BOan3H Trop. XapbKoBa (Poccus) B 6eaHOH 
cembe. C paHHe WHOCTH eMY TIPHUOCh 3apaOaTbIBaTb MH V4HTbCA. 
Yxe B17 JAeT OH Obl yuHnTereM, HO He OCTaBAAA MU paGoThI Had Ca- 
MoOOpa30BaHHem. B 9TO X%Ke BPeMA OH Hadad Cepbe3HO 3aHHMATbCA 
Hu My3bIKOH. Tlourn 10 aeT OH ynpaBaAAA WePKOBHBIM XOPOM H CUH- 
TaICA BbINAIOULHMCA 3HATOKOM WePKOBHOrO NeHHA KH My3bIKH. B 1910 
r. OH NOAVYHA aTTecTaT 3peaocTH (GakKataBp) H NOocTynHA B XapbKoOB- 
cKHH YHHBepCcHTeT Ha MaTeMATH4eCKHA GhakyabTeT H B 1914 r. OKOH- 
una YuusepcuteT no neppomy pa3spsay. Tlocae sToro on noay4Hna 
HasHayeHHe ObITb YYHTeEAEM MYXKCKOH THMHA3HH H B 3TOH OJXKHO- 
cTH ero 3actaaza Pepoatounsa B rop. Yde na Ypate. Tam *e OH yr- 
paBIA. HW apxHepeHCKHM XOPOM, a TaK2Ke COCHHCHHbIMH XOPaMH 
Bcex uepKBel rop. Ydpbl BLICTyNAaBUIHX B KOHWepTax — 1917— 1918rr. 

B 3TO BpeMA, NepHOL UWePKOBHOH CMYTbI, OH NPHHAA CBA- 
UICHCTBO, H BCKOPe CMY NPHWAOCh paseaAATb THxKeCTH NacTHIpeH 
TOTO BpeMeHH. 

B 1927 roay OH cHOBa nepeexat B XapbKOB H 3aHAICH Hay4- 
HOH pa6oToh mpH MaTemaTHyeckoH Kacbeape YuusBepcuteta. BcKkope 
OH CTadl mpodeccopom MaTeMaTHKH B XapbKOBCKOM YuHHBepcuTerTe, 
KpoMe Toro, B TeyeHHH 12 eT BOSraBAAA KacbeApy MaTeMaTHKH B 
Saextpo Texnnueckom Muctutyte. 3a 3To Bpema npodeccop MBan- 
yeHKO HanHcad 11 Hay4HbIX WH MewarorMyeckHxX paOoT No cneluhatb- 
HOCTH. 
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C Ha4va.1oM BTOpOoH BofiHbI, Oo. Muxan.a cHoBa B 194] roay Ha- 
Yat CBALLCHCTBOBaTb. B 1943 r. on noTepaa xeHY (ero “Ba CbIHa 
TOKE NorHO.H Ha BOHHe) H B Mae MeC. TOrO roda NPHHAA B rop. 
KueBe MOHaUeCTBO H Obl BOSBeeH B CaH ApxuMaHaputa. 

B cexta6pe 1943 r. BoeHHbIe OGcTOATeAbCTBAa BHIHYAHAH ero 
eXaTb Ha 3anad. Bboabuie roa apxumanaput Jlocude npoxni B 
Taimunn (Jibposp) uw Ha Jiemkax (Kpwunua), a 3atem uepes Caosa- 
KH}O nonad B Pepmanuw. C 1945 r. on ocHoBaa B rop. letaeab6epre 
npaBOclaBHbIA NpHXOA, rae H nped6bipaa ao 1950 rona, BpemeHnH rie- 
peesaa B CLA. 

B SK3apxate 0. APXHMaHAPHT 3aHHMal NpHxoAb B Jlones (IT. 
[lenHcHbBaHHA), BaatumMopb (Mapnaena), Punaagenpdusn, Can 
@®panunccko (Kaaudopuuxn) wu YKa30m [lpeocsawienHoro SxK3apxa 
Mutponoauta Bopuca oT 25-ro meka6pa 1958 r. 6bIn Ha3sHa4eH Ha- 
cTontetem Cs. Hukowaesckoro KadenzpaabHoro Co6opa Bs Hbw 
Mopke. Apxumanaput Jlocude 3a CBOWO XKH3Hb Halvcal 2O AByX- 
COT AYXOBHO-MY3bIKaIbHbIX MPOH3BeAeHHH, a 3a BPeMA mpeObiBpaHHA 
B AMepuHke Hanncad My3biky Tpex JIMTYPrH Ha ‘aHrIHHCKOM A3bIKe, a 
TaKKe HECKOAbKO X€PYBHMCKHX H APyrHX mponsBezeHHh. Kpome 3rT0- 
rO, O. APXHMAHAPHT ABAAACA AKTHBHDIM COTPYAHHKOM *KypHata “Equ- 
Han LlepkoBb” B KOTOPOM 4aCTO MOABAAANCh CFO WeHHbIe CTaTbH I1D0- 
THB pacKOJbHOyUHTeed. 





BISHOP-ELECT DOSITHEUS IS PRESENTED TO THE CONSECRATING BISHOPS 
WHO RECEIVE HIS OATH AND CREDO OF FAITH 
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NOMINATION AND CONSECRATION OF 
ARCHIMANDRITE DOSITHEUS (IVANCHENKO) 


On 8 May 1959, following All-night Vigils, the Nomination of Archi- 
mandrite Dositheus (Ivanchenko) as Bishop of New York took place in 
the St. Nicholas Cathedral in New York City. 

The rite of the Nomination was performed by: His Eminence Pan- 
teleimon (Rudyk), Archbishop of Canada; His Eminence Orestes (Chor- 
nock), Bishop of Agathonicea (of the Carpatho-Russian diocese U.S. in 
the jurisdiction of the Ecumenical Patriarchate); His Eminence Andrew 
(Moldovan) of the canonical Romanian Orthodox Church in America. At 
his Nomination as bishop, Archimandrite Dositheus gave the following 
address: 


Your Eminence and Your Excellencies, 
Godly-wise Archpastors and gracious Fathers! 


With the consent of the Holy Spirit our Most Holy Father 
Alexis, Patriarch of Moscow and all Russ and the Sacred Synod 
sitting with him, has charged me, unworthy as I am, to be Bishop 
of New York. 

I stand before you here with anxiety and great trepidation, 
realizing that tomorrow, by the Will of the Most High God, through 
the imposition of your hands “the Divine grace, which healeth 
that which is infirm, and completeth that which is wanting” shall 
descend upon me who am unworthy. 


The Lord calls me to ascend the dread heights of episcopal 
ministry. He is pleased to entrust me with a new talent. But shall 
I be able to increase this talent? Shall I be able to answer the 
Judge, the Remunerator, that I have not buried in the ground this 
talent entrusted to me? 

I have now already entered upon that portion of my life 
when all of my thoughts are concentrated on reflections of “a 
tranquil and peaceful ending” and “a good defense before the dread 
Tribunal of Christ.” And it is now, at the decline of my days, 
that the Lord sends me a new trial. My soul today senses that 
the question of the Saviour directed to the sons of Zebedee are 
as though asked of me; surely He is examining me who am un- 
worthy: Can I drink the cup which He drank? 


Would not my refusal to fulfill the will of the Most Holy 
Patriarch signify that I am declining to drink of the cup offered 
me by the Saviour? 


It is these thoughts that havé caused me, to the command 
of the Most Holy Patriarch and Sacred Synod sitting with him, 
to answer: 


I accept, I return thanks, and say nothing contrary thereto. 
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THE MOST REVEREND DOSITHEUS, BISHOP OF NEW YORK 


I am not closing my eyes, and I understand what is awaiting 
me in my episcopal ministry on the American continent. Many of 
the tribulations suffered by the Apostle Paul, and especially “tri- 
bulations from false brethren,” one’s fellow-countrymen, here fall 
down upon the heads of sacred ministers who remain within ec- 
clesiastical Truth, within the bosom of Holy Mother Church. How- 
ever, I believe that this schism, the separation from the Body of 
Christ is not long for this world. Soon, we'd tike to look for oneness 
and unity with our brethren who feel the heavy burden cf their 
perilous spiritual position. We want them to come back to Mother 
Church. 


I am prepared for this, mindful of the Saviour’s words: “If 
they persecuted Me, they will persecute you also.” The very nature 
of Truth is expressed by these words of the Saviour, infering that 
it, Truth, always is oppressed. But I draw power from my deep 
belief that persecuted Truth always shall triumph. I recall St. 
Gregory the Theologian. He when came to the Constantinopolitan 
cathedra there was not a single church to be found there which 
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was not occupied by the Arians. He began to celebrate in a small 
room; a short time passed; the Arians perished and Orthodoxy 
triumphed. 


Nevertheless a great agitation overcomes my soul—agita- 
tion from the recognition of my infirmities. I supp-icate cur Chief 
Shepherd, the Lord Jesus, that my powers may be strengthened 
for the forthcoming contest of the archiereical ministry. I entreat 
of you too, prelates of God, that you by vour prayers also, while 
invoking the Holy Spirit, may beseech the grace of healing for my 
elderly infirmities and for the strengthening of my spiritual powers 
and wisdom. I prostrate myself to the ground and ask your holy 
prayers in this day of greatness for me and that in the future 
the gift of God unceasingly may be kindled within me and _ that 
the Lord may help me be “an example to the faithful in speech 
and conduct, in love, in spirit, in faith, in purity” (1 Tim. 4:12). 
Amen. 


Archimandrite Dositheus was consecrated Bishop of New York on 
Saturday, 9 May 1959 during the Divine Liturgy at the St. Nicholas Cathe- 
dral in New York City. During the act of proclamation of faith and 
fidelity to the Holy Church and her hierarchy, Bp. Dositheus also 
pledged to uphold the United States Constitution and our government. 
The co-consecrators were: Archbishop Panteleimon (Rudyk), Bishop 
Orestes (Chornock), and Bishop Andrew (Moldovan). Participating in 
the Liturgy were the following clergy: Archpriest Joseph A. Havri- 
liak, Archimandrite Ignatius (Barna), Archpriest Feodor S. Ko- 
valchuk, Priests David F. Abramtsov, Peter A. Krochta, Gregory Surrency, 
Andrew Woronovich, Nicholas Brodanoi. Present in church were represen- 
tatives of the Greek Archdiocese, the Syrian Antiochian Archdiocese (Met- 
ropolitan Antony Bashir was to take part in the consecration but was 
prohibited because of grievous illness). The Very Rev. Kenneth R. Wald- 
ron, representing Bishop Scaife of the Protestant Episcopal communion, 
was also present. Clergymen, seminarians, and lay well-wishers of various 
Orthodox dioceses were also present at the Liturgy and consecration. At 
the presentation of the archiereical crosier to the newly-consecrated Bi- 
shop Dositheus at the conclusion of the Divine Liturgy, Archbishop Pan- 
teleimon delivered an address to the new Bishop (printed below). 


OK 
+ 


Bishop Dositheus (in the world Michael Ivanchenko) was born 21 
November 1884 into a poor family near the city of Kharkov in the Ukraine. 
Early in his youth he was compelled simultaneously to study and earn a 
livelihood. As a young man of seventeen years he was already a teacher, 
but nevertheless continued to pursue a program of self-education. During 
this period he began seriously to study music. For almost ten years he 
directed church choirs and was considered an outstanding authority on 
ecclesiastical singing and music. 
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In 1910 Michael Ivanchenko passed his “attestation of maturity” 
and entered the Kharkov University to study in the faculty (dept.) of 
mathematics from which he graduated in 1914 with highest honors. 
After this he received an appointment as instructor in a male Gymnasium 
(secondary school) in which work the Revolution found him in the city 
of Ufa in the Urals. In Ufa, at the same time, he was choirmaster of the 
Cathedral-episcopal choir. In the years 1917-18 he conducted concerts of 
the combined choirs of all the churches of Ufa. 


In these difficult years of disruption of church life he was ordained 
to the Sacred Priesthood but soon afterward shared the sad fate of many 
churchmen of that time: for four years he was imprisoned in Siberia and 
as a “minister of cult” was deprived of civil rights until 1927. In that year 
he agein returned to Kharkov and occupied himself with scholarly work 
on the mathematical cathedra at the university. Soon he became profes- 
sor of mathematics at the university besides holding the chair of mathe- 
matics at the Electro-Technical Institute. During this time he wrote 
eleven scientific and pedagogical works in his specialty. 


With the beginning of the second World War ecclesiastical life in 
Russia was more than ever re-activated and because of the great need 
for clergy Father Michael resumed his priestly duties in 1941. In 1943 
he lost his wife (his two sons also were killed during the war) and in May 
of that year he accepted monasticism in Kiev and was elevated to the 
rank of Archimandrite. In September of 1943 conditions of war compelled 
him to migrate to the west. He spent over a year in Galicia (Lvov) and 
in the Lemko area (Krinitsa) and then, by way of Slovakia, he found 
himself in Germany. In 1945 he established an Orthodox parish in 
Heidelkerg where he remained until 1950 when he came to the United 
States. 


In the summer of 1951 Archimandrite Dositheus was received into 
the Exarchate by Archbishop Macarius and appointed to St. Vladimir’s 
Church in Lopez, Pa. Shortly after this he was aprointed Dean of the 
St. Nicholas Cathedral in San Francisco (Autumn, 1951). In January 
1953 he was appointed Pastor of Holy Trinity church in Baltimore and 
from 1 October 1954 was Pastor of St. Michael’s church in Philadelphia. 
The following year Archimandrite Dositheus retired from active parochial 
pastorship and lived with his son-in-law, devoting himself to musical 
composition. He was again re-called to active work and assigned to St. 
Nicholas Cathedral in San Francisco as Dean. On 25 December 1958 
he was transferred as Dean of St. Nicholas Cathedral in New York City 
and it was here that he received the Patriarchal Ukase directing his 
consecraticn. Archimandrite Dositheus had once ktefore (in February of 
1955) received an Ukase directing his consecration to take place on 27 
February 1955 but the sudden illness of the late Archbishop Adam at the 
last moment prevented the consecration from being executed. 


From time to time Archimandrite Dositheus’ articles, dealing pri- 
marily with canonical questions, appeared in ONE CHURCH. He is like- 
wise one of Orthodoxy’s foremost contemporary church composers, having 
written over 200 liturgical compositions. Since his arrival in America 
he has composed and published three complete Liturgies in English to- 
gether with numerous settings of the Cherubimic Hymn, various anthems 
and motets, etc. (in both English and Slavonic). 
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ADDRESS OF ARCHBISHOP PANTELEIMON AT THE DELIVERANCE 
OF THE CROSIER TO BISHOP DOSITHEUS 


Most Reverend Bishop Dositheus, beloved brother in the Lord, 
and our con-celebrant at the Throne of God! 


By the Providence of God and the condescension of his Great 
Lordship and our Father, the Most Holy Alexis, Patriarch of Moscow 
and all Rus, you are called today to the great episcopal ministry: To 
shepherd the Church of the Lord and God, which He obtained for Him- 
self with His Own Blood (Acts 20:28). 


In these radiant days of the Pascha of the Lord when in the 
holy Orthodox temples throughout the entire world laudatory hymns 
joyfully and triumphantly are sung to the Conqueror of death, and the 
Resurrection of Christ our God from the dead is solemnly glorified, 
you, through the laying-on-of-hands of we bishops in the Sacrament of 
episcopal consecration, today have been vouchsafed to receive the 
increased grace of the Holy, Life-creating, and All-permeating Spirit 
and to be conjoined to the large number of prelates of the holy and 
great Russian Orthodox Church. 


The Lord Jesus Christ, Risen from the dead, appeared to His 
Disciples and Apostles and said to them: Go into all the world and 
preach the gospel to all peoples (Mark 16:15) baptizing them in the 
Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, teaching 
them to observe all that I have commanded you (Matt. 28:19-20). The 
Holy Apostles and Disciples of Christ, obedient to their Divine Teach- 
er: went forth and preached everywhere, while the Lord worked with 
them and confirmed the message by the signs that attended it (Mark 
16:20). And you, as a successor of the Apostles of the same Saviour, 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, in your episcopal ministry, must preach the 
Divine Gospel, administer the holy mysteries, and with assiduity teach 
your flock, which the Lord entrusts to you. 


The episcopal ministry is of great glory, but it has its sorrows 
as well. Only recently you yourself wrote me that the American vine- 
yard is overgrown with prickly thorns. If the American vineyard is 
overgrown with thorns, then before you is imminent the work of 
stripping and uprooting them, for in Christ's vineyard there may not 
grow thorns and wheat together, but only pure wheat alone. 


Wounds and stings, i.e., afflictions and sufferincs, are in- 
escapable in the process of the uprooting of thorns. However, let not 
your heart be troubled John 14:1) or fearful. In all the circumstances 
of your ministry entreat and trust in the help of the Lord Jesus Christ 
and be always comforted by His good promise: Lo, I am with you all 
days, until the end of the age (Matt. 28:20). With faith and unceasing 
prayer have recourse to and call upon the Great Archiereus and 
Chief-shepherd Jesus Christ, Who will be your constant Teacher and 
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Guide in your episcopal ministry. Emulate the life of the great hierarchs 
and ecumenical prelates: Basil the Great, Gregory the Divine, John 
Chrysostom, and Nicholas of Myra in Lycia, in whom you shall find 
for yourself the needful instruction, edification, and guidance. 

And now receive this pastoral staff which we deliver to you, 
as a symbol of your archiereichal worthiness and episcopal care for 
your flock, and may you shepherd this flock with love, gentleness, 
and great patience. Mount this episcopal cathedra, bless your flock, 
and impart to it your first episcopal blessing. 


* 
LITURGICAL 
THE ORDER FOR THE BLESSING AND SANCTIFICATION OF NEW 
SACERDOTAL VESTMENTS: The Sticharion, Epitrachelion. 
Zone, Epimanika, and Phelonion. 


{| The new vestments shall be placed upon a small table prepared before the 
Royal Doors. The Priest. vested in an Epitrachelion and Phelonion. shall come out of 
the Royal Doors with the censer and, having censed the vestments cross-wise, shall 
begin as usual: 


Blessed is our God: READER: Amen. O Heavenly King. The 
Trisagion. Our Father. PRIEST: For thine is the kingdom. READER: 
Amen. Lord, have mercy (Twelvefold). Glory: Both now. Come, let 
us worship (Threefold), and Psalm 132: 


Behold, what is so good, or what so pleasant, as for brethren to 
dwell together? It is as myrrh on the head, that ran down to the 
beard, the beard of Aaron; that ran down to the fringe of his garment. 
As the dew of Aermon, that comes down on the mountains of Sion: for 
there the Lord commanded the blessing, even life for ever. 


Glory: Both now: 

Alleluia, alleluia, alleluia. Glory to thee, O God (Threefold). 

O Lord our Hope, glory to thee. 

DEACON: Let us pray to the Lord. 

CHOIR: Lord, have mercy. 

{| And the Priest shall read this prayer: 

O Lord God Almighty, who from the beginning workest all 
beneficence for the race of men, and dost desire temples made by the 
hands of men to be erected to thy holy Name, and these consecrated 
to thy Glory; and didst command thy servant Moses to furnish High 
Priestly, Priestly and Levitical raiment, and divers other ornamenta- 
tions for the splendor and beauty of thy sanctuary and altar: mercifully 


hearken now to our supplication, and through me, thy humble and 
unworthy servant, do thou bless, purify and sanctify these vestments: 
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the sticharion, epitrachelion, zone, epimanika, and phelonion, prepared 
in honor and glory of thine all-holy Name, for the adornment and re- 
splendence of the ministers of thy holy altar and thy holy Sacraments. 
May they be shown worthy for the administration of thy holy Mysteries 
and for every doxology of thine all-holy Name, and may they be for 
thy sacred ministers who shall be vested therein, unto deliverance and 
protection from all enemy wiles and enticements; well-pleasing unto 
thee; unto worthy ministration of thy holy Mysteries, and unto provi- 
sion of thy grace and compassion: Through the grace and bounties 
and love for mankind of thine Only-begotten Son, with whom thou art 
blessed, with thine all-holy, and good and life-creating Spirit: now and 
ever, and unto ages of ages. 


CHOIR: Amen. 

PRIEST: Peace be to all. 

CHOIR: And to thy spirit. 

DEACON: Bow your heads unto the Lord. 
CHOIR: To thee, O Lord. 

{| Bowing his head, the Priest shall read this prayer silently: 

O Master, God Almighty, bestower of all goodness and source of 
sanctification, look now upon our prayer and upon these vestments: 
(NN.), made for the adornment and resplendence of thy sacred ministers, 
and by the grace of thine all-holy Spirit, through the sprinkling of this 
hallowed water, make them to be blessed, holy and sanctified, and all 


who shall vest in them worthy to minister thy holy Mysteries and ever 
to please thee. 


ECPHONY: 

For thou art our sanctification, and unto thee do we ascribe glory, 
together with thine Only-begotten Son, and with thine all-holy, and 
good and life-creating Spirit: now and ever, and unto ages of ages. 

CHOIR: Amen. 

| Taking the hallowed water, the Priest shall sprinkle the vestments, saying: 


The vestments: (NN.), are sanctified by the grace of the most 
holy Spirit, through the sprinkling of this hallowed water: In the Name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. Amen. (Thrice) 

| If the Priest is about to celebrate the Liturgy. he shall not pronounce the Dis- 
missal but shall carry the vestments into the holy sanctuary himseli, vest in them and 


celebrate. But if he is not to celebrate, he shall make the usual daily Dismissal, carry 
the vestments into the sanctuary. and lay them upon the Altar. 


(Translated from the Church Slavonic of the Dopolnitel’nyj Trebnik. Kiev, Typographia 
Kievo-Pecherskija Uspenskija Lavry, 1912, Chapter XII, by D-F.A.) 
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ARTICLES 


WHY | BECAME An Orthodox Christian 


y long pilgrimage to the Mother Church has been completed. As 

I think back over the long road of this pilgrimage, I become 
filled with deep emotion. For by the grace of God, I, a stray sheep, 
have found the lovely bosom of the Good Shepherd, the true body of 
Christ,—the One, Holy Catholic, and Apostolic Church. Therefore, it is 
my conviction that my humble retrospections should in nowise come 
to naught to those who are outside of the true Church of Christ. 


I am a Korean and a medical doctor by profession. My father was 
an Elder of the Presbyterian Church in Korea and my mother a very 
devout deaconess of the same. Consequently I was brought up in an un- 
usually religious atmosphere. 


My mother hoped that I would become a minister of the Presbyterian 
Church. But I had no interest in that profession because the example 
of the Protestant ministers at that time was much too superficial and 
did not impress me as being Christian at all. And so I entered med- 
icine instead, finished medical school and began practising in Seoul, 
Korea. I continued my medical practice until the unconditional sur- 
render of the Japanese Empire. The fall of Japanese imperialism, and 
the subsequent independence of Korea, impressed me greatly with the 
frailty of life and of the world. 


After a period of sincere prayer and meditation, I decided to dedicate 
myself to the ministry. I entered the Presbyterian Theological School 
in Seoul, Korea ... with deep conviction and fervent faith for my 
newly chosen profession. Soon after, however, I was confronted with 
the malignant teaching of higher biblical criticism and of rationalistic 
modernistic doctrine. The evil shadow of Harnack and Deissman, the 
poisonous sabotaze cf the Tubingen School, the narcotic abominati-n 
of Schleichermacher and Rutschul dominated the School. The revival 
of twentieth century Arianism and Nestorianism was promoted and 
the so-called “social Gospel” emphasized. Moreover, the Second Com- 
ing of Christ and the doctrine of everlasting life were counted as 
convictions of the ignorant. Had I not entered this Theslogical School, 
I probably would have kept my peace of mind. But once I had learned 
the false theology of this school, I lost my peace of mind. Indeed, I 
found it impossible to accept these heretical Protestant teachings 
without going against my conscience and good faith. 


As a result, I began to look for more conservative Protestant teach- 
ings in order to find consolation ... but I could not find any. With 
deep unrest and despair, I began reading some Roman Catholic the- 
ological books and my interest in the teaching of the Roman Catholic 
Church concerning the Virginity of the Virgin Mary, the Apostolic 
Succession, and Transubstantiation, was greatly aroused. However, be- 
cause of the lack of books, my reading in Roman Catholic doctrine 
was limited. In the meantime, I continued my _ theological studies 
at the Presbyterian seminary and after my graduation from there was 
advised to be ordained. But I refused ordination because I now felt 
that the ministry of the Protestant Church lacked Apostolic Succes- 
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sion and was therefore null and void. After much thought and hesita- 
tion, I finally became a Roman Catholic in 1950. Up until this time 
I had no contact whatsoever with the Orthodox Church. 


Upon studying Roman Catholic doctrine, however, I found many false 
teachings in it also. Those that bothered me especially were the following: 


The withdrawal of the cup from the laity during Communion. 
The Doctrine of the Infallibility of the Pope. 

The Doctrine of the Immaculate Conception. 

The Doctrine of Purgatory. 

The Doctrine of Indulgences. 

The universal jurisdiction of the Bishop of Rome. 

The inclusive Latinity in the Mass and in other services. 


S#PPrPrrrr 


If I refused to accept the above doctrines, I would be under anathema. 
And so I remained in a state of confusion. In order to resolve the 
problems I had about the Roman doctrine, I began studying the writ- 
ings of the Church Fathers. These along with scholastic theology, I 
read for a long time. My conclusion from all these studies was that 
the Roman Catholic Church, too, had gone astray as had the Protestant. 
In doubt, despair, and agony, I decided to go to the United States in 
order to escape my doctrinal troubles. I arrived in the United States 
in 1955 


In the United States, I studied advanced medical science and also 
continued my theological studies. For the first time I was given the 
opportunity to read into Eastern Orthodox theology. Up until this time 
I had had no contact with Orthodox Christians or with any Orthodox 
Church. Thanks be to God, however, for He led me by His Holy Spirit 
to the primitive, conservative, and most pure and virgin faith of Chris- 
tianity! For I discovered that in the Orthodox Church, Christianity 
with all its richness and essence was to be found. In the bosom of 
the Orthodox Church, my despaired soul found a resting place, a heavenly 
harbor! With great joy and hope, I decided to become an Orthodox 
Christian about a year ago. At first I hesitated to make a hasty deci- 
sion for fear of disgracing myself by frequent changes of denomina- 
tions. But gradually I became convinced of the validity of Orthodoxy. 


By the grace of God, I was convinced that I must serv? Him through 
the priesthood of the Orthodox Church. And so I began following the 
way of the Cross, willing to sacrifice anything. Through the kindness 
of His Eminence, Archbishop Michael and Bishop Athenagoras of Elaia, 
I was given permission to study Orthodox theology at the Holy Cross 
Orthodox Theological School in Brookline, Massachusetts, in prepara- 
tion for the priesthood. My desire is to return to Korea as a medical- 
priest missionary after my ordination into the Orthodox Church, and 
join the Orthodox mission which already exists in Seoul, Korea. 


ATHANASIUS YOO, M. D., B. D. 
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ARE YOU AN INDIFFERENT 
ORTHODOX CATHOLIC? 


He all of you who read these lines, the question in the above title is 
addressed with the warmest charity and the deepest concern for 
your everlasting welfare and that of those who are dependent upon 
you in any way. Perhaps you don’t know whether to answer the ques- 
tion with a yes or with a no; perhaps at first sight you are inclined 
to brush the question aside with a brusque no, or to say to yourself 
that it does not matter whether it applies to you or not. For that very 
reason ten different signs are set down below by which you can judge 
whether you fall under the heading of an indifferent or lax or luke- 
warm Orthodox Catholic. 


Before presenting the signs, however, it is necessary that you 
consider a general definition or description of an indifferent Orthodox 
Catholic, and that we remind you of the tremendous importance of do- 
ing something about it if you find yourself marked by the signs that 
characterize the indifferent Orthodox Christian. 


I. WHAT IS AN INDIFFERENT ORTHODOX? 


An “indifferent” Orthodox Christian, as the word is being used here, 
is one who is so lax in the practice of his faith that he is in danger at any 
time of either losing or abandoning his faith, or, even if he retains his 
faith, of losing his soul. At Baptism, the infused virtue of faith is rooted in 
the soul of every Orthodox Catholic. But the indifferent Orthodox Cath- 
olic is one who has never “stirred up” his faith (to use the phrase of 
St. Paul) to the extent that it has formed convictions and principles 
that color and motivate his everyday life. He has faith, but with a 
minimum of good works, or without the indispensable minimum of 
good works necessary for salvation. 


This can be understood by comparisons. All Orthodox Catholics 
place themselves by their actions in one of three classes. 


First, there are “fervent” Orthodox. They are the ones who real- 
ize that their first purpose in life is to remain in the state of sanctify- 
ing grace, to increase grace in their souls as the years pass, and so to 
make certain of the salvation of their souls. A fervent Orthodox Catholic 
may suffer the misfortune of falling into a serious sin on a rare occasion, 
but if he does, he immediately seeks God’s forgiveness by a good Confes- 
sion and restores himself to the grace of God again. Moreover the 
fervent Orthodox has regular habits of daily prayer and of frequent 
reception of the important Sacraments of Confession and Holy Com- 
munion. 


Farthest removed from such fervent Orthodox Catholics are the 
fallen-away or lapsed Orthodox. They may still call themselves Orthodox 
on occasion, but they have given up every effort at living as Orthodox 
Catholics. They may be living in an invalid marriage. They may have 
succumbed to the constant practice adultery. They may go to Liturgy 
once or twice a year, but anybody who knows them would have to agree 
that they are lapsed or fallen-away Orthodox Catholics, making no effort 
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to do what God requires of any individual who would save his immortal 
soul. 


In between these two classes are the indifferent, the lax, the half- 
hearted, the lukewarm Orthodox. They cling quite fondly to the title 
of Orthodox: they go to Liturgy on Sunday with fair regularity; they 
may contribute to their parish in a sporadic way; but they are indif- 
ferent to the three things that mark the fervent Orthodox Catholic: 
1) using the means of grace given by Christ to grow in personal union 
with God; 2) staying out of sin, or arising from sin as quickly as pos- 
sible; 3) endeavoring to learn more and more about their faith so as to 
be ready for attacks on their faith, and for doubts and dangers to faith 
that every Orthodox Catholic must face in the world today. All the 
ten signs of indifference given below center around these three things. 


II. THE IMPORTANCE OF NOT BEING INDIFFERENT 


The question, “Are you an _ indifferent Orthodox Catholic?” is 
supremely important for two reasons. First, because the indifferent or 
lax Orthodox can slip into hell with the greatest of ease. God Himself 
has warned the indifferent of this terrible danger in the words of the 
Apocalypse, 3: 15-16: “I know thy works, that thou art neither cold nor 
hot. I would that thou wert cold or hot. But because thou art luke- 
warm and neither cold nor hot, I will begin to vomit thee out of my 
mouth.” 


The inference seems to be plain, that God finds it easier to con- 
vert and save the outright sinner, the “cold” heart, than the person 
who has drifted into lukewarmness and indifference. Experience backs 
up this inference; so often it requires greater graces and more ex- 
traordinary measures to prod the indifferent into fervor than to convert 
great sinners. There is a kind of self-satisfaction that goes with indif- 
ference; a resistance to warnings and a rejection of graces; a slipping 
and sliding backward that can suddenly end in eternal tragedy. 


The second reason for the importance of the question, “Are you 
an indifferent Orthodox Catholic?” is the harm that is done to other 
souls by indifferent and lax Orthodox. There are vast numbers of 
indifferent Orthodox. They make religion seem like a side issue in life 
or a thin veneer on their characters, easily scuffed up and cracked 
and worn through. They easily win others to their mode of living be- 
cause the world is on their side. Where the world cannot destroy religion 
in the heart of a man, it is content to see it becoming a minor and 
unimportant matter for those who profess it at all. Indifference in 
religion is wonderfully compatible with secularism, the disease that 
makes a person think much more of this life than the next. 


Indifferent Orthodox Christians are not always such solely through 
their own fault. Indifferent Orthodox parents are usually responsible 
for the indifference of their children. Such parents often add to their 
accountability by depriving their children of sound Orthodox Catholic 
training and instruction. 


But whether, as an Orthodox Christian reading these lines, you 
have been thrust into indifference through the neglect and bad example 
of others, or whether you have drifted into indifference through your own 
fault and your excessive love of the world, it is important that you re- 
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cognize your state and do something about it now. To help you recognize 
it, the ten signs or marks of the indifferent Orthodox Catholic are hare 
presented for your self-examination. 


III. TEN SIGNS OF THE INDIFFERENT ORTHODOX CATHOLIC 


1. You receive the Sacraments of Penance and Holy Communion 
oniy once or twice or a few times a year. 


The fervent Orthodox Christian knows that these two great Sacra- 
ments are his first and most important means of defense against sin, and 
more than that, his certain means of positive union with God through 
grace. He knows that it is the desire of Christ and the will of the 
Church and the need of the faithful that all should receive Holy Com- 
munion often. He tries to live by that clear manifestation of the will 
of God. 


If you are an indifferent Orthodox Catholic, you never get around 
to more than one or two confessions a year, nor to any more frequent 
Communions. If pressed for the reasons for your neglect, you say: “I 
don’t have time to do any more,” or, “I don’t see any need for Hoing 
any more,” or, “I just don’t like to go to Confession,” (as if anybody 
did!), or, “I always intend to do better but I just don’t.” Thus you 
put your indifference into words. 


2. You express disfavor and disapproval of those who do receive 
the Sacraments often. 


Not every indifferent Orthodox Catholic criticizes those who are 
more fervent than he is, but mcre often than not such criticisms are 
the self-defense of the indifferent. Mark yourself as indifferent if you 
catch yourself saying often: “To many hypccrites receive Communion 
every Sunday,” or, “Frequent Communion is just for pious old women,” 
or, “I don’t see that it does much good for those who run to church 
and the Sacraments often.” 


This mark of the indifferent Orthodox Catholic does the greatest 
harm when it is directed against the members of a rerson’s family. If, 
as a husband and father of a family, indifference to religion inspires 
you to deride and berate your wife and children for receiving the Sacra- 
ments often. you are guilty of great scandal, and it is doubtful that God 
will grant you the grace to believe in Him and love Him for very long. 


3. You fall into serious sin quite frequently, with ready excuses 
for your falls. 


The fervent Orthodox has accepted the central teaching of Christ 
and His Church that the only real evil in the whole world is sin. He 
builds his whole life around the primary endeavor to avoid sin. 


Indifferent Orthodox Catholics have a language of their own con- 
cerning sin—their own sins—and it is absolutely contrary to the teach- 
ings of Christ. If you are an indifferent Orthodox Catholic, then, when 
you fall into a sin of drunkenness or fornication or adultery or deliberately 
missing Liturgy on Sunday or any other sin, you say, mostly to yourself 
but sometimes to others: “After all, ’m human; I never claimed to be a 
saint,” or, “I’ve got strong passions; I can’t be blamed for giving in to 
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them once in a while,” or, “Everybody does these things; why should I 
be different?” 


Thus indifference runs into pride and creates foolish excuses for 
the greatest offenses against God. The fervent may fall, but humility, 
remorse and sorrow fill their souls immediatey after they do. 


4. After a fall into serious sin, you think nothing of remaining in; 
your state of sin for weeks and months, without advertence to the im- 
portance of getting to Confession. 


A fervent Orthodox Christian cannot abide being in the state of 
sin. He uses the first opportunity for making a good Confession. 


If you are indifferent, that is not the case with you. You may 
fall into a number of great sins during your summer vacation and then 
scarcely think about them or worry about them until the time comes 
for your annual Easter Confession, nine or ten months later. All that 
time you are walking about in a state of living death, in danger of being 
thrust into hell if you were suddenly to die. 


5. You make no honest attempt to break with habits of minor sin. 


The fervent Orthodox is mindful of Christ’s words: “Be ye perfect, 
as your heavenly Father is perfect.” To him those words are a mandate 
against his surrendering to habits of sin. He may fall often, but he 
does not give up; he keeps trying to do better. 


If you are an indifferent Orthodox, the idea of resisting your habits 
of sin rarely crosses your mind. You have a habit of profanity, filling 
your conversation with the frequent and unholy use of God’s name, but 
you not only don’t try to break the habit, you think it makes you ap- 
pear forceful and bold. You let your temper fly at your wife and chil- 
dren, and instead of recognizing this as an offense against God’s law, 
you think it is your right as the head of the family. 


Your indifference to sin has made you blind to a truth that runs 
through all the teachings of Christianity: small sins unchecked inevit- 
ably lead a soul to the threshold of serious sin. 


6. You are led by human respect to join freely in the sins of 
others, for example, telling obscene stories, drinking to excess, criticizing 
and backbiting neighbors, etc. 


You may be indifferent to God’s wishes and God’s commands, but 
you are not indifferent to the approval and praise of other human be- 
ings, even the most sinful, around you in the world. Thus filthy story- 
tellers find a good listener in you, and also one who feels that it is 
necessary, in order to be “one of the crowd,’ to match each obscene 
story heard with one of your own telling. 


The same thing is true of other “social” sins. Detractors and calum- 
niators can always count on you to listen to their stories about the 
absent, and to add tidbits of information, true or suspected or false, 
on your own. When the “boys” or “girls” are drinking more than is 
good for them, you wouldn’t dare have one of them point a finger at 
you and say that you are “cold sober.” 
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7. You make only the most shoddy and irregular attempts at prayer, 
and rarely attend any religious service other than the Divine Liturgy on 
Sunday. 


These wise words have become an axiom in Orthodox thinking 
and practice: “He who prays is infallibly saved; he who does not pray 
is infallibly lost.” The fervent Orthodox is therefore constantly aware 
that he needs prayer, and he builds into his daily life a schedule of 
prayer. He prays every morning and evening; before and after meals; 
in every attack of temptation; and he uses opportunities of special de- 
votions in his parish church to make up for past failures in prayer, and 
to strengthen his habits of prayer for the future. 


If you are an indifferent Orthodox Catholic, however, prayer plays 
a very minor role in your life. You find yourself going days and weeks 
without any decent morning or night prayers, and when you do pray, 
it is without much realization of what you are doing. You have never 
acquired the habit of spontaneous praying when bothered by tempta- 
tions. You are rarely if ever seen at any evening devotion in your parish 
church. 


8. You have no interest in acquiring any further knowledge of 
your religion than you absorbed as a child, and are incapable of defend- 
ing or explaining even the most simple teachings of your faith. 


Faith can die out in a soul for one of two reasons, either because 
of deliberate and oft-repeated serious sins, or as a result of intellectual 
sloth. Many among the thousands of fallen-away Orthodox Catholics in 
America studied the catechism as children, received the Sacraments and 
went to Liturgy regularly as children, but as they advanced to maturity, 
became indifferent about learning anything more about their faith than 
they were capable of knowing as children. Thus they became easy prey 
to anti-Orthodox misrepresentations and lies about their religion, and 
eventually gave up its practice altogether. 


You are an indifferent Orthodox Catholic right now if 1) you 
never impel yourself to read anything spiritual or religious; 2) you are 
at a complete loss for words or ideas with which to answer, at least in 
your own mind, criticisms or denials of Orthodox Catholic doctrine; 
3) you have doubts about certain Orthodox teachings that make you 
wonder whether it is wise to be Orthodox at all. 


9. You are constant criticizer of the clergy, and a constant com- 
plainer that “they want too much money.” 


Ninety per cent of the criticism of the clergy comes from reople 
who have never made an effort to meet and know their priests, never 
taken part in parish activities, never tried to understand the material 
needs of the Church, nor how money received is administered. The indif- 
ferent Orthodox Catholic stands a long way off from the daily activities 
of the Church and just criticizes and condemns what is being done. 
His main criticism is that the Church wants to take too much of his 
money. 


You are an indifferent Orthodox Christian then, if you must admit to 
a kind of neurotic fear that the closer you get to the Church and the 
more fervent you become as an Orthodox Catholic, the greater will be 
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the Church’s effort to take money away from you. You are an indiffer- 
ent Orthodox Christian if actually you are not doing your share to sup- 
port your parish, on the plea that the Church gets too much money 
anyway. You are an indifferent Orthodox Catholic if your only contri- 
bution to parish affairs is that criticism. 


10. You measure the value of faith and prayer and spiritual ac- 
tivities in terms of material rewards alone. 


Too many Orthodox Christians are indifferent, showing most of 
the signs outlined above, because they have never maturely accepted 
the principles which Jesus Christ incorporated in the true religion: 1) 
man must practice religion, must do God’s will, must keep His command- 
ments, must pray and receive the Sacraments, primarily for the purpose 
of saving his soul and reaching heaven; 2) along the way of salvation 
every human being must in some way share the cross of Christ by which 
he was redeemed. 


If you are an indifferent Orthodox Catholic, you express your 
ignorance or denial of these two principles in words like these: “I used 
to be a fervent Orthodox, but what did it get me? Nothing. I’m still 
poor.” Or, “I used to pray a lot, go to Communion often, but all I got 
for my pains was more trials and crosses. So I quit.” In short, you are 
indifferent because you have permitted the pagan world to convince 
you that the only test of religion or anything else is whether it brings 
you prosperity in this world. 


Look well to it, indifferent Orthodox Catholics. If the ten signs, 
or a good number of them apply to you, shake yourself out of your 
torpor before it is too late. Decide now that you won’t any longer be 
among those whom God “begins to vomit out of His mouth, because 
they are lukewarm.” 


D. F. MLYNAR 
» 


DOES GOD WILL EVIL? 


1): ooo of people have heard and hummed the modern and popular 
song, Que Sera Sera—Whatever will be will be. It reached the 
number one spot on the “hit list.” How refreshing, in this day of rock 
and roll, that a melody so quaint and a lyric so simple reached such 
heights of popularity! The words and music are like an old-time 
nursery song. 


Perhaps we have been so surfeited by the modern trend in popular 
music that a song like Que Sera is just what we needed to bring us 
back to our appreciation of what real music is. 


The Will of God 


Que Sera contains a problem that is high on the mystery list 
of the human mind. But the song has no spiritual overtones. The same 
thoughts could well be expressed by a fatalist, an atheist, an agnostic, 
anyone. If Que Sera had brought out this thought—the future is in 
God’s hands and God directs all things perfectly—the song would not 
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be so popular but it would be in accord with the best Christian phi- 
losophy. Then the popular Que Sera would confer an inestimable benefit 
on poor suffering humanity. 


The will of God in the government of the world is indeed a 
most baffling mystery. There are many events that take place in 
the world and in our lives that we cannot understand. To say that 
God wills all that happens, except sin, only deepens the mystery and 
makes it more difficult to comprehend. However, a closer study of 
the operations of the will of God will bring great comfort and peace 
into our lives. 


The will of God is the source whence all things have their exist- 
ence. Without God’s power acting in every act of every creature there 
could not possibly be any action in this world, just as there could be 
no creature at all unless God first made and afterwards sustained it 
at every moment. 


In the case of human actions God’s activity depends upon the 
choice of man. All human actions, while really the creature’s actions 
are primarily God’s actions. Even in the physical part of sin God 
acts with the sinner’s action, entirely and without exception, insofar 
as the sinful action has positive existence. He puts the strength in 
the trigger finger of the gunman; He energizes the vocal chords of 
the seducer. 


The Will of God and Sin 


There is only one thing not expressly willed by God, namely, the 
sinfulness of the evil choice of the sinner. We must remember that 
the essence of all evil is not really an existing thing or action. It is 
an omission or privation of the right order of normal condition of a 
thing. 


Some thinkers have called evil the absence of some good which 
ought to be present. For example, the destruction of human life in 
legitimate self-defense is certainly not an evil. It is in the right or- 
der as regards God’s will. But the same action is evil if done against 
any of God’s laws. 


The Creator acts in the physical act of the sinning creature but 
not in its negative element of disorder which is the result of the per- 
verse human will alone. Sin is a defect of the right order. God does 
not cause the act to have a defect. He is the cause of the act which 
in itself is neither good nor bad but He is not the cause of the sin. 


An armless man, for instance, suffers material evil, not because 
of anything positive but because of a privation of something which he 
normally should have. A cancer is a material evil, not because it is a 
group of multiplying cells, but because it lacks the order of normal 
healthy growth in a human being. 


Actions in themselves are not sinful. An action performed by an 
infant or by a sleepwalker has no moral value. The same action per- 
formed by a conscious person is either right or wrong. 


So it is definitely correct to say that everything happens by the 
distinct will of God, except sin. He permits sin for His own good rea- 
sons. He wills everything else. Since sin is the opposition of the human 
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will to the will of God, all sin is in the will and has no real existence 
outside of the will. Sin is called a negation, something negative, some- 
thing that is missing, contrary to right reason or to be will of God. 


Physical Evils 


We, with our human outlook, falsely view a million things in 
life as unmitigated evil. We speak, about the problem of evil as one of 
life’s greatest mysteries. For God there is no such problem. We consider 
as physical evils all the sorrows and sufferings of life, all those count- 
less afflictions of mind and body that we call the crosses of life. War, 
with its attendant horrors, is no doubt the greatest form of the problem 
of evil in this century. Even in times of peace evil stares us in the 
face daily from the columns of the newspapers — earthquakes, ship- 
wrecks, tragedies on land and sea and in the air, bringing untold and 
unspeakable sorrow into millions of homes. 


Why are we called upon to endure so much misery from the 
cradle to the grave? 


Man enters this world with a cry upon his lips and leaves it 
with a groan. Or again, think of the thousands of hapless infants who 
are born into this world every day, diseased, deformed, mentally defi- 
cient and thus sadly handicapped at the outset for the stern struggle 
of life. These evils seem very real to us and entirely uncalled for. They 
loom large in our minds as clouds of witnesses against the mercy and 
goodness of God, darkening heaven from our view. 


For the material-minded there is but one evil, physical, misfortune. 
The world is becoming more and more sensitive to pain. It cannot 
understand that the only real evil is sin. When the ills of life are 
seen as a means of sublime self-sacrifice for love of God and for His 
glory as well as a means to our own greater happiness and glory for 
eternity, then they receive a profound meaning and value. 


St. Paul stresses this thought by telling us that he considers all 
the evils of this life as nothing in comparison with the glory that is 
to come. God’s glory and our eternal happiness are ample justification 
for all possible suffering and misery. Short is the pain and endless the 
glory. A flower is most fragrant when it is crushed. The seed of abun- 
dant harvest is sown in a furrowed heart. “God must char the wood 
ere He can limn with it.” 


The refinement, wisdom and strength of character of well-borne 
suffering can be given by nothing else. Without an All-wise, All-good 
and All-powerful God and without the sanction of eternal life the 
problem of evil has no answer. 


It is hard even for the greatest mind to understand that evil is 
not a thing that really exists, but rather a condition of a thing. Sick- 
ness is the absence of health, mental disturbance is the absence of 
peace of mind, an aching tooth is the absence of soundness in that 
organ and so on. Evil always implies the absence of something. Evil 
will always be found to consist in the privation of some good much 
the same as a shadow on the ground consists in the privation of light. 
Physical evil, no matter how positive and real it may seem at first 
sight, is the privation or absence of some good that should normally 
or naturally be there. 
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Evil and Pain 


Confusion arises from the fact that we so readily identify evil 
with pain. Pain is very positive indeed. Yet, paradoxical as it may 
seem, pain is not in itself an evil. It is the evidence of the existence 
of so-called evil. It is nature’s warning signal that something is amiss, 
usually that some law of nature has been violated. 


Consider, for instance, the pain of a troublesome tooth. The pain 
arrests attention and urges one to seek relief from the misery of which 
it is only a symptom. To that extent pain is positively good and we 
can thank Providence that it is so arranged. 


There are, besides, other compensating values attached to pain. 
Oftentimes it has been the discipline of great souls, the school of 
character, a salutary means to purify us from the dross of earth and 
make us more fit for heaven. By the law of contrasts it enhances the 
pleasure of physical and mental well-being. It makes us more Christ- 
like and often provides opportunity for the practice of heroic virtue. 


God can prevent evil of any and every kind just as He can pre- 
vent sin. How much evil and sin He actually does prevent we shall 
know only beyond the grave. He has the power and the goodness to 
draw good out of what we call evil. “Good things and evil, life and 
death, poverty and riches are from God.” (Ecclus. 11:14.) 


Blessed Augustine said centuries ago, “God has judged it better 
to work good out of evil rather than to allow no evil.” He can prevent 
sin but He chooses, for His own divine reasons, to allow the sinner the 
use of his free will, for it is only through free will that we can merit 
heaven. 


Joseph of old was sold into slavery by his brethren. In God’s 
plan that sin eventually brought the rescue of the Jewish people from 
famine. Daniel was cast to the lions by his would-be murderers. That 
sin resulted in his elevation to the highest position in the realm. Judas 
betrayed the Master, but his sin became an integral part in the re- 
demption of mankind. The wickedness of Nero led to the gaining of 
martyrs’ crowns for countless thousands. Such examples are clear 
enough to us, but the reason for much sin and evil will still remain 
shrouded in mystery. 


Effects of Sin 


Another important point to consider is this: even the effects on 
us of the wrongdoing of others are not merely permitted but are posi- 
tively willed by God for His glory and our perfection. God nevers wills 
the evil choice of the sinner but once the sinful choice is made God 
fully wills whatever happens to us or to others as the result of the sin. 


A man determines to rob a bank. The sin is entirely his own. 
God concurs in the physical action which is neither good nor bad in 
itself. The robber is convicted and sentenced to prison. His family suf- 
fers poverty and disgrace. This is the will of God for them, though it 
is hard to understand. 


The source of many of our annoyances and vexations is the thought 
that certain evils which befall us come from the vicious actions of 
others who do us evil. But whatever be the actions of others toward 
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us and whatever be their motives we must not lose sight of the fact 
that it is God who directly wills the injury done to us by them. 


Amid all the sorrows of life, and they are legion and inescapable, 
we must realize that God is infinitely wise and therefore knows what 
is best for us. He never sends a Cross too heavy for our shoulders or 
one that He will not help us to bear if we ask Him. He is infinitely 
powerful and therefore arranged irresistibly what is best for us. What- 
ever God does is perfect. At least this much we should admit without 
question. 


To understand the reasons of the divine mind would be to have 
an equally infinite mind ourselves. Life and death are full of mysteries. 
“All things are hard, man cannot explain them.” (Eccles. 1:8.) Though 
the problem of evil remains to man forever inscrutable, the hand of 
God is still clearly seen, with the eyes of faith, amid the wreckage 
wrought by human beings. And every rightminded Christian is forced 
to see that the mighty universe still teems with the evidence of the 
infinitely good God who has called it into being, not for our satisfac- 
tion but for His own greater honor and glory. 


The Wisdom of God 


The question seems in place here: “Why did God choose to create 
the world in which He forsaw that man would sin, rather than an- 
other world in which man, though free, could not sin?” This is an- 
other mystery that will forever remain hidden in the mind of a good 
and loving Creator. “For who hath known the mind of the Lord or 
who hath been His counsellor?” (Wis. 9:13). 


This world with all its sufferings, pain and sorrow is clearly not 
the best possible world in itself but it is the best possible world for 
us because God wills it. It is the same wise and loving God who wills 
our sufferings and our happiness. He wills our sufferings only that 
our happiness may be greater and while He wills His glory in our suf- 
ferings He wills inseparably also with His glory our own perfection 
through our sufferings. 


The great medieval poet Dante in his Paradise said: “In His 
will is our peace.” Truer words have never been spoken. It is only 
when we endeavor to conform our will to the inscrutable will of God 
that peace and happiness can enter our lives. This kind of peace, St. 
Paul tells us, surpasseth all understanding. Self-will in opposition to 
God’s Will is the cause of all our unrest and lack of true peace. Peace 
of soul can come only from God. It is His token of love, His blessing, 
His greeting, as of old, to those He loves: “Peace be with you.” “Thy 
will be done,” it has been said, “are words that have created all the 
saints.” A Saint once said, “Conformity to the will of God is the way 
of sanctity; herein lies wholly and entirely the highest perfection to 
which we can attain.” 


Paraphrasing the words of St. Paul, “This is the will of God, 
your sanctification,” we might say with all truth, “This is your sancti- 
fication, the will of God.’ In the Our Father our Blessed Saviour made 
sure to include the words, “Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 
The Theotokos gave her consent to the Incarnation when she said, “Be 
it done to me according to Thy word.” 
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Mystery of the Will of God 


“Que sera sera—what will be will be —the future’s not ours to 
see.” These words of the song are definitely true and hold without 
exception for all mankind. The future is in God’s hands and God 
always sends what is best for us. He wills our salvation but not neces- 
sarily our happiness or prosperity here on earth. 


Our comfort for today and our hope for tomorrow are built on 
the agonizing Christ shedding His blood in Gethsemane. He too faced 
the problem of sin, of evil and the greater problem of the will of God. 
“Father, if it be possible let this chalice pass from me. Don’t let Me 
suffer, don’t let Me die, don’t let them pierce My hands and feet, don’t 
let them press the thorns into My brain. If it be possible.” 


So Christ prayed. 


But according to the will of God it was not possible that the 
chalice of suffering should pass Him by. 


So Christ rose from His prayer and turned to face His suffering, 
the Cross and Death—because it was the will of His Father. 


And our redemption was accomplished through the mystery of 
the Will of God. 


The Mystery of Illness 


There is an element of deep mystery about sickness in any form. 
We have the revealed knowledge that all pain partakes of the nature 
of penalty, either a penalty for personal sin, or a share in the penal- 
ties owed by the whole human family for its rebellion against God. 
We also have the knowledge that pain is fruitful: like Christ’s suffer- 
ing on the Cross, the pain of any member of His Mystical Body, ac- 
cepted with resignation and offered freely to God, wins grace and favor 
both for the one who suffers and for other human beings. 


Yet the element of mystery remains. Why does God decree a 
particular form of suffering for one and not for others? Why does He 
sometimes afflict the young and innocent, and spare the hardened in 
sin? Why does He prevent some people from fulfilling the obligations 
of their state in life by rendering them helpless? Why did He create 
so strong a desire for health and well-being in the human heart, and 
then permit it to be frustrated by such things as cancer, tuberculosis, 
heart ailments, etc.? 


The fullest awareness of spiritual realities and values cannot 
prevent the minds of the shut-in from raising such questions. And when 
all the best answers have been given, the element of mystery remains. 


But it is exactly that element of mystery that produces the great- 
est merit and reward of illness. In dealing with all His human crea- 
tures, God has used mysteries to draw forth their most perfect submis- 
sion to Him. A mystery is merely a truth that only God can comprehend, 
and that human beings are asked to assent to, not because they com- 
prehend it, (which they cannot), but because God has announced it to 
them. In being asked by God to assent to mysteries, man is asked to 
recognize the infinity of God’s knowledge and the finitness of his own. 
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A sick person should therefore be drawn to God by the very 
mysteries that surround his illness. Just as the ordinary Christian must 
believe in the Incarnation, the Holy Trinity, and the Blessed Sacrament, 
because God has revealed them without explaining them, so the sick 
person must believe in the glorious purposes of his illness because God 
has decreed it without explaining it. In accepting the mysteries of rev- 
elation or fact, man gives the most perfect homage to God. 


On the Benefit of Pain 


It is customary for human nature to take a resentful, or at least, 
a grudgingly tolerant attitude toward physical pain. Pain is looked 
upon as an enemy in itself; remedies and nostrums are sought and 
used for the sole purpose of lessening or removing the pain, and many 
a dollar has been foolishly spent and many a sufferer has been duped 
by reason of the fact that pain is not recognized for what it truly is. 


Pain in any form and in any organ is nature’s way of announc- 
ing that there is something wrong, something that needs immediate at- 
tention. If it were not for pain, there would be no way of knowing, 
short of actual decay or helplessness, that it was time to set about re- 
pairing some damage to the body. If it were not for pain, doctors 
would be helpless in diagnosing illness, deciding on treatment, tracing 
trouble back to its cause. If it were not for pain, people would be dy- 
ing mysteriously on every hand, for vital organs would suddenly give 
out without the least warning before. 


Pain is therefore a blessing in disguise, even in the natural order. 
It is true that it cannot be explained in the supernatural order except 
in relationship to sin and man’s need of atonement; but that truth 
is not incompatible with the statement that while pain is always atone- 
ment, it likewise has natural purposes in the Providence of God. The 
natural order always blends with the supernatural. The man who sees in 
pain an opportunity to suffer for his sins and for the sins of others, 
will be just the one who will recognize it also as a salutary warning 
that he should take measures to restore health to his body—a warning 
given by the same God who expects all men to suffer resignedly for 
their sins. 


Be grateful, therefore, for pain. Be thankful that it is the only 
means of focusing the attention of the science of healing on that part 
of the body that is ailing. Be mindful of the fact that had it not been 
for the pain you felt many a time in life, some serious illness might 
have become fatal before you could be induced to take measures against 
it. 


J. Leviar 


bn 
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JUST WHAT IS THE CREED? 


believe in religion, but I do not believe in creeds.” “It is your actions 
which count, not what you believe.” “The Golden Rule cught to be 
enough for any man. Why bother with creeds?” 


Surely we have heard remarks like these uttered by many good 
people wherever religion comes up for discussion. Prejudice against 
creeds prevails in large areas of popular opinion concerning religion, 
particularly in America. 


Examine this prejudice and it is seen to contain a partial truth. 
Most popular prejudices ought to be treated with respect. They invari- 
ably contain some wisdom. The half-truth in this particular prejudice 
is the naturally human revolt against mere word-mouthing in religion. 
It embodies a wholesome suspicion of hypocrisy. It sees that Christianity 
is something more than a drill in rote memory or an academic examina- 
tion. It echoes the tone of the New Testament itself. Hypocrites, scribes, 
pharisees, form-worshippers are treated roughly in the Gospels. 


But examine the prejudice against creeds a bit more deerly and 
the fallacy of the prejudice appears also. The good impulse which 
prompts such prejudice really objects to meaningless “saying’’ of creeds. 
The creed itself or sincere belief in it may have been left untouched. 
In fact, so general is the prejudice against creeds that many who are 
vociferous in decrying the Christian creed have never really seen it, 
or never read it with unprejudiced attention. 


Furthermore, if prejudice against a particular creed is meant to 
carry with it suspicion of all creeds, such prejudice is manifestly absurd 
and runs counter to human experience. We all live by convictions 
of some sort or another. We all have basic beliefs. These convictions 
are not always put into words, nor recited in public. But whenever 
convictions become communal, and are shared by an institutional society, 
they are bound sooner or later to be formulated in words. Every college 
fraternity has a creed, every Rotary Club, every American Legion post. 
Even when they are unformulated, such creeds exist. Every human 
action implies a belief; and the right or wrong of the belief may be 
more important than the action itself. Believing wrong may be worse 
than doing wrong. Doing wrong can be repented if the belief in right 
remains. A wrong conviction can lead to a lifetime of mistakes. 


Studdert-Kennedy gives an amusing description of the real but 
unformulated creeds by which men live. A drunkard’s creed, so he sug- 
gests is: “I believe in Alcohol almighty, lord of all good living, bestower 
of true peace. I believe in the fiery spirit that can give the coward 
courage and make the dumb man speak; that soothes all sorrows, dries 
all tears, and gives the weary rest.’”” This is, in all seriousness, a real 
creed—a tragically mistaken creed. Men may be ashamed to “mouth” 
it; but many live by it, and some die by it. 


Most people who object to the Christian creed, really object to it, 
not because it is a creed, but because they do not see its real mean- 
ing and relevancy to life. They often have a wrong, or at least a limited, 
conception of the religion of which it is the symbol. It is the Christianity 
of the creed, not the creed itself, which is not understood. The creed, 
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therefore, has become for them a rather meaningless academic docu- 
ment. Even in non-Orthodox Churches’which retain the creed in their 
services of worship, it is often a revered but really ignored liturgical 
vestige. In much of the Protestnt Christianity of America the place of 
the Christian creed in the real estimation of church people is probably 
symbolized by the fact that in many of their hymnals it is printed 
inconspicuously in the Appendix, and is rarely if ever recited. It is 
the object of this article to indicate ways in which that real meaning 
and significance of the creed can be rediscovered. The creed is the 
battle cry of the Orthodox Church. Can it regain its glory and honour 
even among non-credal Christians? 


To object to the existence of creeds in general can easily be 
shown to be foolish. To object to a particular creed may, however, not be 
in the least foolish. We have every right to examine any creed which 
is offered for our possible acceptance. The historic creed of Christianity 
must stand this test of legitimate criticism. But before it is tested it 
must be known and understood. 


What, then, is the Christian creed? To explain what it really is 
may not be easy, but that is the first step toward an intelligent accept- 
ance of it. 


The historic liturgies of Christianity, contain the creed known as 
the Nicene Creed, so-called because it resulted from the debates on the 
essentials of Christian belief held at a certain great Council of Orthodox 
bishops at Nicea, in Asia Minor, in the year 325. 


“I Believe in one God, the Father Almighty. Maker of heaven and earth, And 
of all things visible and invisible; And in one Lord Jesus Christ. the Son of God, the 
only begotten, Begotten of the Father before all ages. Light of Light. Very God of Very 
God: Begotten. not made: of one essence with the Father: By whom all things were 
made: Who for us men and for our salvation came down from heaven, And was incar- 
nate of the Holy Spirit and the Virgin Mary. And became man; And was crucified also 
for us under Pontius Pilate: and suffered and was buried: And the third day He Rose 
again according to the Scriptures: And ascended into heaven, And sitteth on the right 
hand of the Father: And He shall come again, with glory. to judge the quick and the 
dead: Whose kingdom shall have no end. 


“And in the Holy Spirit. The Lord and Giver of Li‘e, Who proceedeth from the 
Father: Who with the Father and the Son tocether is worshipped and glorified: Who 
spake by the Prophets: And in one Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church: I acknow- 
ledge one Baptism for remission of sins, I look for the Resurrection of the dead: And 
the Life of the world to come. Amen.” 


Now, let anyone read this document as if he had never seen it 
before. Furthermore let him try to look at the creed without the inter- 
vention of prejudice, either in the form of what he thinks the Christian 
creed ought to be, or what he has generally thought it does contain. 
Such an unprejudiced view may lead to some surprises. 


For example. One popular conception of the Church’s creed is 
that it consists of philosophical or theological opinions which the aver- 
age man cannot understand, but to which he is asked to subscribe on 
Church authority—much as a new citizen of America is asked to sub- 
scribe to the Constitution though he admits he is unable to interpret 
it. A fair reading of the Christian creed, however, leads to the dis- 
covery that it contains no “philosophy” or “theology” (as these words 
are generally understood). 
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To put it another way: The creed contains no noun clause. It 
does not say “I believe that.” A philosophical belief, or a purely theolo- 
gical one would begin “I believe that.” The creed, instead, says “I believe 
in.” And that which is believed in is not an opinion about God, or an 
opinion about a man called Jesus. The creed says “I telieve in God.” “I be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ.’ The significance of the little word in is profound. 
T can say, “I believe that I have a neighbor by the name of Jones.” 
Such telief may be true or false, but at cest is a mere statement of 
fact. But if I say “I believe in my neighbor Jones” I imply that I trust 
him; that I may lend him my lawn-mower. 


The Christian creed, accordingly, is not a philosochical document. 
It is an act of allegiance. It is an expression of trust in a Name—a 
Father, who has made heaven and earth: His Son, our Lord, who was 
conceived, born and died. The mystery of the cree’, and there is 2 
mystery, lies in a peculiar identification. This identification is made 
by way of the metaphor of the family. There is hardly a greater identi- 
fication possible between two persons than that between a father and 
a son. Mystery exists in the creed. But it is not a “philosophical” 
mystery—no more so than the mystery we see daily in the oneness of 
a family relationship. The creed, in short, is not an argument. It is 
not like a proposition in geometry. It is not a series of human opinions 
about God. 


An open-minded reading of the creed may lead to a_ second 
surprise. The creed is not a sermon on being good. It is not a system 
of ethics, not even Christian ethics. It does not quote the Golden 
Rule, nor even the Sermon on the Mount. 


It is the absence of moral sermonizing in the creed which has given 
most offense to some people. Here lies one of the chief reasons for 
much of the contemporary belittling of the creed. If Christianity is 
nothing more than an ethical code, or a series of moral ideals, ex- 
emplified let us grant, in the biographical story of a great prophet, 
the creed is not a very adequate expression of such a faith. The Chris- 
tian creed plainl* is talking about something else. Those who sincerely 
believe that Christianity is nothing more than a moral philosophy of 
a set of ideals or a “way of life” are acting honestly when they object 
to the creed. I am not here going to write a complete defense of the 
Christian belief. But two considerations should be kept in mind. One 
is that a rewriting of the Christian creed in terms of an ethical teach- 
ing, however valuatle this might be, would not be to restate the Chris- 
tian Faith as that religion has been held by the millions of Christians 
in the past and by millions today. A mere ethical code is not the Chris- 
tianity of St. Paul, or the church Fathers and Teachers. And before 
the historic Christian belief is repudiated, let us at least know just 
what we are repudiating. The Christianity of the creed has a fairly 
solid block of history behind it. 


Another consideration that may give us pause is to ask how, if 
Christianity can find a new creed in merely ethical form, it essentially 
differs from any one of a dozen other religious or moral codes. To be 
sure it may be better. But a Confucianist could conveniently argue 
that he, too, has the Golden Rule (he actually has!); that he mem- 
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orized a good many ethical precepts which he has not learned to put 
into practice as yet, that accordingly he can let Christianity wait for 
post-graduate achievement. A beautiful ethical idealism (with or with- 
out a biographical model) is possible to a man even when he is an ag- 
nostic or an atheist. Christianity, defined as an ethical idealism, would 
not even need a God. The ethical philosophy of a popular American 
thinker like John Dewey is not lacking in lofty and noble ideals; yet it 
plainly is not Christianity. 


Furthermore, the absence of an ethical sermon in the creed need 
not mean that the creed implies a repudiation of moral teachings. 
Christianity is full of ethical teachings. But Christian belief begins 
with something else—something which lies behind the problem of ethics 
and may bear fruits in “good works” which even a Golden Rule can 
never touch. If I come home and tell my boy “There is a new bicycle 
waiting for you in the garage,’ the good news may have startling 
ethical consequences. The boy may be so good for a week that he is 
almost a nuisance. But the “good news” did not consist in a sermon 
or a beautiful series of ideals—not even in setting before him a perfect 
model of conduct. The moral effect of good news—a gospel—can be 
astounding. 


If we return then to the question “Just what is the Creed?” we 
have an answer in the word “gospel.” A gospel is good news. News is 
always about a happening, an action. News is not an argument, nor 
the summary of a philosophy. Good news is something to sing about 
and to declare in the street or the market place. 


The Christian creed is precisely the summary of News. It concerns 
an action. It is the scenario of a great cosmic drama. The action 
begins in the dim beginnings of time, “before all ages.” The action 
looks forward to the unimaginable ends of time—‘“He shall come again, 
with glory, to judge the quick and the dead; whose kingdom shall have 
no end.” Yet while beginning and end of the drama are shrouded in 
the mysteries of eternity, the great central action descends to earth 
and into historic time. Pontius Pilate is a figure of pagan Rome. He, 
an obscure bureaucrat in a great secular state, would have stood aghast 
at the thought that his name would become part of the symbol of 
allegiance of a world religion. The fact, however, that this name is 
recited in the Christian creed is significant. The creed tells the story 
of an actual happening in history. The creed is full of vivid verbs in 
the past tense—was born, suffered, was crucified and buried, rose again, 
ascended. 


The creed is the summary of a great drama, not the summary 
of a law or an ideal, or a program for human progress! This discovery 
comes to many a modern as a shock. Nor is it surprising that the full 
significance of the creed is not at once understood. We have grown 
so accustomed to think of religion in terms precisely of a law or of an 
ideal, or of an exhortation to a better way of life, that the humble 
objectivity of a story seems beside the point. 


It is not the object of this article to defend in detail the signif- 
icance of the Christian gospel. Something surely is gained if only we 
see clearly what that gospel is. 
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For the epic of the Christian creed is first of all about God and 
not about man. Christianity differs from the other religions of the 
world. These are the records of man’s tortured search for contact with 
deity. The Christian story is that of a God who for love of men “came 
down” from heaven. He has been here, so it says, in the flesh. Tortured 
search can be ended. Sacrifices designed to win his favor can be trans- 
muted into a Eucharist, a sacrifice of thanksgiving. The mood of all 
primitive religion is one of awe or fear before the gods, of a sense of 
alienation from him. Precisely when religion before the arrival of Chris- 
tianity rises to its highest, it is most conscious of the gulf between the 
eternal and the temporal, between the “wholly other’ of God and the 
nothingness of man, between righteousness and sin. “How wonderful 
is the Lord our God,” so runs a verse in one of the Psalms, “who hath 
his dwelling so high and yet humbleth himself to behold things in 
heaven and on earth.” To think of God himself “coming down” to our 
level, “visiting and redeeming His people,’ would have seemed beyond 
man’s wildest hopes. Yet this is the gospel contained in the Christian 
story—that of the Son, given by the Father, born of a Virgin, suffering 
upon a Cross, and then—wonder of wonders in a world of corruption 
and death—Rising again from the dead, and giving to man the guid- 
ing and strengthening gift of the Holy Spirit. 


And if it be objected that this Story in itself seems to ignore 
sermonizing on being good, is this criticism not blind to the obvious 
facts of human experience? Of course man ought to be good. Man 
has always known this. Man has never been wholly ignorant of the 
moral law. Ideals are fairly cheap. A child of ten can probably sketch 
an unachievable Utopia. Man’s real problem begins with the questions: 
Why should I be good? How can I be good? What am I that the 
universe should be mindful of me? Has life any singificance beyond 
the fleeting shadow of a swiftly vanishing dream? The fundamental 
problems of human life are those of death and of sin. And for these 
problems mere ideals are no answer. The higher they reach, the more 
they emphasize the tragic dilemma of man’s estate. Yet the story of 
the Gospel gives an answer. God made us and loves us. God for us 
and our salvation came down from heaven. God some day wants us to 
be with Him forever. We may reject that gospel. Can we laugh at it 
or ignore it? 


The judgment of history through the Christian centuries is clear. 
Christian morality and Christian service for the good of human life 
have come as a response to a gift, a response to the mighty works of 
God. A child responds to the love of a mother, not because the child 
has been persuaded by long argument that it ought to respond, but 
because it is moved by a mother’s love in action—a sacrificial sharing 
of trouble here, a forgiving of wrong there. A child’s creedal utter- 
ance “I believe in mother” would, like the Christian creed, consist of 
verbs in the past tense, of stories of the “mighty acts” of parental love. 


Mere repetitions of the Golden Rule will make few men good. 
Man today, as always, must echo St. Paul’s confession: “For the good 
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that I would I do not; but the evil which I would not, that I do.” The 
Christian gospel alone can change “the unruly wills and affections of 
sinful men,” since it recounts the story of a Father’s love in action, 
undeserved by man. St. Paul’s summary of the Christian story is an 
excellent one: “While we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” 


The Christian gospel is good news. It involves, however, also 
judgment and holy fear. This can never be forgotten. A sentimentalized 
picture of God as a condoning deity is a caricature of the Christian 
creed. For in that epic action, played out on the hills of Palestine, 
God—a holy, righteous God, Judge of all men—comes into human 
life. And that presence is one of judgment as well as love. Pride in 
human goodness withers before such a visitation. The Sermon on the 
Mount robs every Pharisee of his power to boast. A human law of con- 
duct, even a severe law, we might fulfill. To stand proudly in the light 
of God’s holiness visible in the flesh, is impossible. 


The figure of Jesus has been a disturbing figure, as if conscience 
came alive and stood visibly before us. We prefer to take shelter behind 
a law or an ideal or a noble “search for the great Unknown,” or a 
tangible program of human reform, rather than to face such a God. 


Hence, when He came, we crucified Him. 





NEW ST. ELIAS HELSINGISSA 
CEMETERY CHURCH IN HELSINKI, FINLAND 


This remarkable church was recently built solely on the contributions of the Faith- 
ful. It is a gem cf Byzantine architecture. It may be a coincidence that its exterior is 
almost identical with the reconstructed church of the Amay Priory at Chevetogne, Belgium, 


which was dedicated in 1957—the monastery of the Byzantine Roman Catholic Benedic- 


tines—during these same post-war years. 
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t | I RECLUSE OF UUS! VALAMO 


(Continued from page 178) 


CHAPTER IV. Second talk with Fr. Michael 
“It came from Me.” 


My second talk with Fr. Michael took place on the following 
day, 12 August 1954. I wanted to ask the recluse why the tragedy 
which I experienced in 1951 did happen. The Staretz met me 
kindly and gave me another leaflet to read. When I took it I read: 
“It came from Me. Happiness and misfortune, rise and fall, health 
and sickness, glory and dishonour, wealth and poverty,-everything 
comes from Me and must be accepted as such. Those who entrust 
themselves to Me and accept all trials which I send to them, will 
be not ashamed in the Day of Judgement. They will realize even 
here, on this earth, why their life took this course and not an- 
other. I send to everyone that which is best for him.” 

I looked at the Staretz.—“This is a hard saying, Father.” 
“No,” the Staretz answered, “but you do not now understand this 
simple truth. Many people struck by misfortune become either 
depressed, considering everything lost, or rebellious, believing that 
they suffer unjustly. The truth, of course is, that God leads us all 
in His own way which is the best for all concerned.” 

Imperial Family 

I looked at the fine portrait of the late Tsarevich Alexis of 
Russia, which decorated the wall. He was murdered with the en- 
tire Impeiial Family in July of 1918 in Ekaterinburg.—‘“Have you 
veneration for him?” I asked.—‘Certainly. Both for his life and 
his death. I revere the entire family of the late Emperor. Alexis 
is a saint, very much like St. Dimitri the Tsarevich. The murder- 
ed Imperial Family may be so considered.”—“Will they be canon- 
ized?—“*‘Who knows? There are many saints who are not canon- 
ized, many saints unknown to men but known only to God. I heard 
that in the church of Oplenatz in Serbia, where the Karageorgievich 
kings are buried, the late Nicholas Il is already represented as a 
saint with a halo about his head. The formal canonization is 
merely a registration of a widely spread public cult. A certain 
Anosov wrote a fine Akathistos to Nicholas II. I read it. This 
Akathistos cannot be, of course, used in the Church but it is bea- 
utiful and correct. As you ask why your personal tragedy did hap- 
pen, so many people ask why the tragedy of Ekaterinburg did hap- 
pen. Nothing happens without Divine permission. God allowed this 
tragedy for their own and our benefit. Remember the ways of God 
are not ours.” 
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Miracles 


“Do miracles happen now, Father?” I asked the Staretz. “In 
everyday life?”—“Of course they do. You know that old priest 
whom you mentioned lately, and how he became blind? He was 
a chaplain in a Convent and he was rude and harsh to the nuns. 
Once, one of the nuns came to the Abbess and said: ‘Please con- 
vene the Chapter... The Abbess did so. The nun then told the 
Chapter: ‘I saw Our Lady in a dream saying to me that if within 
a fortnight our chaplain will not correct himself he will be blinded. 
When the chaplain was called in, he became furious and abusive. 
He did not reform. Within a fortnght he became blind and no 
treatment could help him. Our entire life is a miracle, a manifes- 
tation of Divine Providence.” 


Great Virtues 


— ‘What is most important in life?” I asked Fr. Michael.— 
“Love,” he answered. “Never judge anyone, have no foes, revere 
everyone. In life avcid anything which makes you proud and which 
disturbs your serenity of mind. The best prayer is, as you said 
yourself, ‘Thy will be done.’ True repentance covers all sins. 
Remember always that all troubles in this life are designed to 
make us more detached from this world. Therefore, they lead us 
to a better life. External piety and devotions, vocal prayers and 
vigils, and fasts are good and needful, but on'y as a frame for an 
intense interior life: humility, unceasing prayer, trust in God, ete. 
If the latter are absent, the former are not much use. Do you 
know the conversation between the devil and Abbot Macarius de- 
scribed in ‘Paterik?? The devil complained to the Abbot that the 
latter mightily persecuted him. The Abbot asked:—how?’—Well,’ 
the devil answered, ‘whatever you do, I do also and much more. 
You fast from time to time but I never eat. You keep vigils often 
but I never sleep. And yet in one thing you overmaster me.’— 
‘Which thing?’ the Abbot asked the devil—‘Your humility masters 
me, Macarius,’ the devil retorted.—If you want to be humble, 
Serezhenka,” the Staretz continued, “never ask and still more, never 
intrigue for any job, position, honour, affection, anything; but, 
on the other hand, never refuse anything offered to you from a 
good heart and with a pure intention. Do not neglect a true con- 
fession which is most helpful in increasing our humility. Indeed, 
it can completely transform a man.” 


On Confession 


The Staretz said—“Once an old lady came to see me with 
her daughter. The mother told me that her son, a nice and a 
naturally religious man who often went to church, nevertheless, 
did not go to receive Holy Communion for many years. This habit 
distressed the mother. She asked me to persuade her son to amend 
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his ways. I agreed to try. Shortly afterwards that son visited me. 
I found him a nice straightforward man. I asked him about his 
education, work, manner of life, etc. He described everything at 
length and was frank.—‘Why do you not go to Holy Commu- 
nion?’ I asked my visitor. ‘You are middle-aged. We live in a 
troubled time and death may come suddenly?’—‘You are quite 
right, Father,’ my guest answered, ‘but I dread to make a con- 
fession because I am not used to that.—‘There is no need for you 
to confess now my friend,’ I told him. ‘I have just heard one of 
the best general confessions in my life. Kneel and I shall read the 
prayer of absolution over you.’ He knelt and I absolved him. He 
is a well-known churchman today. I heard the most incredible 
stories from my penitents. I am sure that love and understanding 
can transform the most hardened sinner into a person of deep de- 
votion and that can save a person in extreme distress, even one 
on the verge of suicide, turning him into a good man or woman, 
or, even, a saint. This is incredible, but true, how many people 
even in the cloister, live their life under a dark shadow of a care- 
fully hidden sin or crime, having no courage to confess it even 
to one man for fear of losing esteem. Once I was called to confess 
a dying monk who was greatly admired by everybody for his 
exemplary life. Yet his agony was long and painful. He was very 
much afraid. I understood at once, of course, what was happen- 
ing. The dying monk harboured some unrevealed sin. I asked him 
straightway what it was. He committed a sin 30 years previously 
but was never able to confess it until his deathbed. He died in 
peace.” 





THE ICONOSTASIS OF ST. ELIAS HELSINGISSA 
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Mystical States 


We discussed meeting mystical states. “None can under- 
stand these states, Serezhenka,” the Staretz said “but only those 
who experienced them personally. As a blind man cannot picture 
colors so an earthly man is unable to picture wonders perceived 
in contemplation. These wonders are usually rewards of those who 
obtained the spiritual crown. According to Staretz Ambrose of 
Optino there are five crowns. The most glerious is given for the 
patient enduring of sorrows. The remaining four are given for 
virginity, monastic life, spiritual direction of others and sickness 
born with resignation. To five crowns correspond — seven 
heavens. Five of them are reserved for those who follow’ the 
Lamb, wherever He goes, i.e., to ascetics and mystics, for the re- 
ligious; while other heavens are for the remainder. The person 
whom I mentioned yesterday is there. Mind you, all those crowns, 
heavens, etc., signify solely the various mystical and spiritual states. 
They are uncommunicable. None but those who experienced those 
states themselves can understand them. 


“T stressed before you the excellence of Monastic Life of 
the religious, and particularly the contemplative life because they 
lead quicker to the vision of God than ail other states in life. St. 
Theodore Studite once said that anyone becoming a monk _ re- 
deems his fami.y for seven generations. I will nct deny that the 
highest saintliness and mystical vision is possib’e in the world 
as well, provided that people live with God in the cloister of their 
heart. Such people are met with from time to time but even to 
them it is most desirable to spend regularly long periods in co:\- 
templative monasteries in prayer and meditation. Mere living 
in a monastery is not enough. Otherwise it happens that we 
meet so often old monks who are spiritually dead, obstinate, 
quarrelsome, preoccupied with their bodily comfort, people of 
routine, slackers, - often on the verge of unbelief. None can 
take his salvation for g anted, but everyone must live in a con- 
tinuous effort and in penitence, ctherwise the old Adam wi! 
conquer us And remember cne thing more. Nobody, who sc- 
lected the Royal way of life in God, in meditation and contem- 
plation, either in a menastery or in the world, dares to give 
it up. If he does, he will be destroyed forever. I knew a monk 
who was so irritated against his Abbot on account of the lat- 
ter’s severity that he decided to leave the cloister. On the eve 
of his departure he saw a terrible dream. He saw himself leav- 
ing the Abbey and was attacked immediately by horrible mon- 
sters in human shape who tormented him mercilessly. The Ab- 
bot’s severity appeared to the monk as loving and exquisite kind- 
ness. Upon awakening the monk went at once to the Abbot and 
revealed to him his intentions and his dream. The Abbot re- 
ceived the monk kindly and explained to him that severity was 
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necessary for his salvation. If he returns to the world he will 
find that life there is far harsher than in any Religious Community.” 
On Daily Services 

During our talk I told Father Michael about my friend, 
Dr. Gunner Rosendal, Rector of the Lutheran parish of Osby, 
Sweden. Churchgoing in Sweden is poor. It was very poor in 
Osby when Dr. Rosendal was appointed there over 20 years ago. 
The new rector started to celebrate the Swedish Mass daily in 
the church, an unheard of thing in Sweden, and besides this, all 
the daily services prescribed by the Church of Sweden which 
are hardly observed even in the cathedrals. By doing all that 
reverently and unfailingly Dr. Rosendal built up a great con- 
gregation. There are more people in his church for the daily 
Complines than there are in many parishes for the Sanday Mass. 
Gradually Osby has become a place of pilgrimage. People from 
all parts of Scandinavia and farther afield come to Osby indi- 
vidually and in groups to marvel at its vast congregations and 
inspiring services. 

“Your friend should remain where he is and_ persevere 
in his efforts. He will be surprised even more with the results,” 
Fr. Michael said. “I shall tell you a similar case from the life of 
one of our greatest Abbots, Fr. Nazarius of Sarov, a contemporary 
of St. Seraphim. He retired from his Abbacy in 18014 and _ re- 
turned to Sarov. Before settling in Sarov he made a journey 
to Southern Russia in order to study the state of monasteries 
there. He was accompanied by another monk, Fr. Hilarion. One 
Saturday our travellers arrived at a Rectory. The Abbot liked 
the Pastor. He was astonished, however, that the latter made 
no preparations to sing the evening service. The Abbot inquired 
for the reason. The Pastor replied that he does not intend to 
sing the service. He added that he celebrates rarely, even the 
Liturgy. 

“‘My parish, Father Abbot, is large,’ the Father—Pastor 
said, ‘and we have no sects here, but people are indifferent. 
They rarely come to church. I do not see any reason to celebrate 
frequently in an empty church.’—‘Father, the distressed Abbot 
answered, ‘if your parishioners neglect their most important duties, 
you, their pastor, must not neglect yours. The temple of God is 
never empty. Since it was consecrated it has its own guardian 
angel. If your people neglect their duties, their guardian angels 
do not. They fill the temple. When you celebrate the angels 
concelebrate with you. You must celebrate regularly, and pray 
God to convert your people to prayer and penitence. The Lord 
will order them to their guardian angels to persuade them to 
come. You are responsible for your own soul and those of your 
flock. You must realize that.’ 
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“The Pastor was moved very much, and asked the monks 
to help him. The Abbot commanded to ring the bell for the 
evening service and himself went with his companion to the 
parish church. When the service began the church was empty. 
Gradually ten old people came. The monks assisted the Pastor. 
After the Gospel was read the Abbot delivered a sermon stressing 
the need and the benefit of regular churchgoing. There were already 
30 people in the church, mostly the curious villagers who came 
to find out why the service was sung. The Abbot preached again 
at the end of the service. A large number of people came for 
the Sunday Liturgy. In the evening the Abbot noticed many 
people gathering near the church. “Why do they come here, 
Father, the Abbot asked the Pastor.—“They come to sing and 
dance as usual,’ the latter answered.—‘We go there too,’ the Abbot 
said taking with him the Lives of the Saints. Arriving at the 
churchyard, the Abbot sat on the bench and started to read the 
life of the saint of the day to a few old women gathered about 
him. After a time a few old men joined them. The Abbot re- 
ceived everybody with great kindness. Reading the life of the 
saint the Abbot commented on various passages. Still more people 
came to them. The next day the Abbot again celebrated Holy 
Liturgy and Vespers preaching regularly. He continued to do so 
everyday. After a fortnight of these services peop'e began to 
come to this Pastor's church from distant villages. The church 
became crowded. The Pastor himself became a disciple of the 
Abbot and obeyed him as he would a Staretz. 

“After a long stay, the Abbot went away to continue his 
journey very pleased with the results. Returning to Sarov by 
the same route, after a considerable interval of time, the Abbot 
and his companion arrived at the Pastor’s church one Sunday 
just before Holy Liturgy. A vast crowd surrounded the church. 
Recognizing the Abbot, the people were overjoyed, and brought 
him into the church carrying him on their shoulders. The Rector 
was just about to begin the Divine Liturgy. Deeply moved, the 
Abbot thanked God for such a transformation in a decaying paris). 
Crowds surrounded the Abbot imploring his blessing. After 
Liturgy, the Pastor preached one of the best sermons of his life 
telling the congregation that this vast crowd is the direct result 
of the prayer of the Abbot. The crowds became so large that 
only a small portion of them was able to penetrate into the 
church, the remainder had to stand around it and listen under 
the open windows. The Abbot tarried again for awhile in the 
village. When he was leaving several thousand people, men, 
women and children, all in tears, led by the Pastor accompanied 
the Abbot for several miles. The Pastor remained under the 
spiritual direction of the Abbot until the death of the latter. 
This parish became a citadel of faith. I heard it survived wars 
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and revolutions and is as prosperous as it was over 150 years 
ago when Abbot Nazarius left it. 

“Every priest who complains about poor churchgoing in 
his parish might follow with benefit the advice of Abbot Nazarius.” 


CHAPTER V. Third meeting with Father Michael 
Blessed Valley of Tears 


The Staretz received me for the third time as kindly as 
ever. I noticed that his eyes were slightly red. I guessed the rea- 
son. “Is your sight good, Father?” I asked the recluse. “No, 
Serezhenka, I shed too many tears in my life,” the recluse replied. 
“Father,” I said, “St. Isaac the Syrian writes: ‘So long as you 
have not entered yet the valley of tears, so long as your inward 
man serves the world, it means that you still lead a worldly 
life and work for God only outwardly while your inward man 
remains sterile. The tears of repentance St. Isaac says, are the 
sign of awakening of that inner man. He writes farther that 
only entering the valley of tears our soul leaves the prison of 
this world and steps unto the path of a new age and begins to 
breath a new and wonderful air. The Saint also says that these 
tears are not the same as those which many people shed while 
praying, taking holy Communion, or reading. He says that these 
new tears of grace flow unceasingly for two years and more. 
How could it be?” “Yes, Serezhenka,” the Staretz said slowly, 
“I knew people who passed through this blessed valley of tears. 
St. Isaac says truly that those who received the grace of these 
tears find out that thought wandering in prayertime ceases and 
their very nature is changed. These contemplatives enter into 
peace, described in the Epistle to the Hebrews (4:5). When this 
peace is attained mind begins to contemplate mysteries. The 
Holy Spirit begins to reveal heavenly things to the mystic. God 
comes to dwell in him.” 


Daily Celebration of Liturgy 


“Why have you such a high and unusual analogion (read- 
ing desk) in the corner, Father? And why do you cover it up?” 
I asked the Staretz. “This is not an analogion, Serezhenka. This 
is the Altar. I celebrate Holy Liturgy here daily.” “How many 
vears have you said Holy Liturgy daily, Father?” “For more 
than 25 years. Fr. Ephraim of the Skete did the same with the 
permission of the Archbishop and then myself. Mind you, I cele- 
brate alone, without any assistant as Bishop Theophanes the Rec- 
luse used to do. Nothing makes a priest better and more spiritual 
than the daily celebration of Holy Liturgy. But we must remem- 
ber the saying of St. Simeon the New Theologian. None should 
celebrate or take Communion unless he does so in tears of re- 
pentance and joy. To celebrate Liturgy alone is unusual and can 
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be allowed to a few people only and even then in special cir- 
cumstances as in my case. The late Abbot Fr. Jerome was 
right saying that Holy Liturgy is a public worship and not a 
private devotion for priests. Holy Liturgy must be celebrated 
in churches, for people. I am in a different situation, As a rec- 
luse I never go out and see people but I pray for them and with 
them.” 


Frequent Communion 


“You see, Serezhenka,” the Staretz continued “in the early 
Church people received Communion at every Liturgy they attended. 
Later on, however, people became slack and the antidoron (anti- 
doron—Altar bread, from which particles were taken out in 
Proskomedia) was substituted for those who did not communi- 
cate. Communions grew rarer and rarer. Finally, people began 
to consider that a single Easter Communion annually is sufficient 
for an ordinary Christian while four a year are enough for the 
most devout. 

“The non-communicating attendance at the Liturgy arose. 
The very idea of frequent Communion became suspicious and 
even blamable. How may people go to communion without a 
proper retreat and lengthy preparation? How could that be done 
often? 

“When I was a young monk I was sent for awhile to our 
Priory in St. Petersburg, Imperial capital where you were born. 
A wealthy but indifferently dressed young woman used to visit 
us often. She was the daughter of the great Russian aristocrat 
Count Orlov, and lived with her widowed mother. This young 
woman was very devout and wanted to make Holy Communion 
daily. She revealed her wish to me. I approved and sent her 
to a friendly parish priest who made a list of churches for her 
where the daily Liturgy was celebrated. She visited them in turn 
to receive Communion. In those days a daily Communion at the 
same church would be most suspicious. The countess would 
be thought either mad or sectarian. That lady told me one 
that she wanted to be a nun. I suggested to her to wait until 
her mother died. When this happened she entered a conveni. 
In due course she became an Abbess and wrote me once again 
expressing her desire to be a recluse. I endorsed her choice. This 
Countess foretold to me that I shall be ordained one day...” 


Divine Will 
“You see, Serezhenka,” Fr. Michael said to me, “nothing 
happens in this world without the Will of God. By His Will, 
for instance, you left Russia for the West without knowing where 
you go and why. God settled you now in Oxford, in England, 
and you write all your books, articles, ete. Again by the 
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Will of God you came here to see me. Why— you do not know 
at present but will understand in due course. The same thing 
happens with everybody, myself included. I am not a learned 
man in the academic sense. Neither have 1 a commanding pres- 
ence or a rare voice. The late Abbot Maurice, to whom I was 
sent as a private secretary and a personal attendant, died when 
I was still a deacon. I could remain in that degree for many 
years to come. 


“In our Monastery the Abbot calls people for life profession 
or for ordination whenever he wants. But Divine Will decided other- 
wise. One day the Prior called me in and said: ‘Father, we shall 
soon elect a new Abbot. He, no doubt shall appoint a new private 
secretary. I want to reward you for your good service to the late 
Abbot by making you priest now. The Archbishop is coming 
and I shall tell him of my suggestion.” Within a few days Arch- 
bishop Seraphim Lukyanov, who is now Metropolitan and _ re- 
sides in the Soviet Union, arrived at Valaam. We lived then in 
a difficult time. The Church in Finland was troubled. In due 
course the Archbishop came and invited me for a talk. When 
I entered his room and received his blessing the prelate asked 
me: ‘Father Prior suggested to me _ vesterday to ordain you to 
the Priesthood. Are you ready? ‘I do not know,’ I answered, ‘I 
am neither a scholar nor a man with presence of a fine voice 
and ability to preach.’ I saw at once that the Archbishop was 
about to say: ‘Well, in this case we can wait for awhile, but 
there was a knock at the door and the Archbishop’s private sec- 
retary came in and said: ‘My Lord, Prince Soltuikov came from 
Stockholm and requests you to receive him immediately.” After 
hearing this announcement the Archbishop suddenly changed his 
mind and said: ‘Well, Father, go to the confessor and be ready 
for ordination tomorrow.’ And so it happened. 


“Soon afterwards troubles broke out in Valaam and | re- 
tired to the Skete. The new calendar was introduced in the 
Monastery while I was already living as a hermit. Being already 
a priest I began to celebrate Divine Liturgy daily and do so ever 
since. God leads us all. More often than not we need lessons 
in detachment. This is painful, but without it inward peace 
cannot be attained. Some time ago a young, learned, and I may 
add, saintly Bishop, whom you also know, visited me. What I 
told him I can repeat to you. I said to him at the end of our 
interview: ‘My Lord, you know that there are nine _beatitudes, 
the first seven of which have a promise of consolation. Blessed 
are the poor in spirit because theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven, 
and so on. But the last two promise us suffering for truth and 
for Christ and they call this suffering blessed. What does this 
mean? When we begin our spiritual life, God grants us consola- 
tions to encourage us; but when we become masters of our passions, 
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the enemy, unable to dominate us from within, incites our neigh- 
bours against us, though they be our very best friends, so that 
we may abandon the way by which God is leading us.’ ” 


CHAPTER VI. Last meeting with Father Michael 
Peace of Mind 


My last talk with Fr. Michael took place on 15 August in 
the afternoon. At this our fourth talk, Fr. Michael gave me once 
more a leaflet. I read it. This leaflet not only answered my 
question, but it summed up all our talks. If in my previous 
talks I discussed with the Staretz my personal problems, the last 
was entirely dedicated to mystical subjects, prayer, way of life, 
etc. This last talk attained the heights I never experienced before. 
The leaflet which Fr. Michael gave me, was entitled: “Attain 
Peace of Mind.” Its contents were as follows: 


“One evening St. Seraphim of Sarov told his neighbour 
monk:—‘Father, come with me to church. They went. St. 
Seraphim lit all the lamps and all the candles as for Pascha. 
After the service was over St. Seraphim told the monk: ‘Father, 
remember one thing only; try to attain inward peace.’ When the 
monk accompanied the Saint to his cell he repeated again, giving 
him the blessing:—‘Father, try to attain inward peace.” On the 
next morning the very same monk found St. Seraphim dead. The 
Saint died in prayer before the icon.” 


“You see, Serezhenka,” the recluse commented, “St. Sera- 
phim knew that their service will be the last for him on this 
earth. He was going to receive his crown. For him it was Pascha. 
What the Saint said to the monk I repeat to you. While we have 
no peace of mind we cannot see God. We are able to understand 
Divine Providence looking to our past, but we do not know 
what to do now and what to plan for the future. If we have 
no inward peace, it means that we are still divided in ourselves 
and blinded with passions which prevent us to see the world 
as it really is. But when we attain an inward peace, our passions 
are mastered and we see clearly who we are and where we go 
You see Serezhenka, it is impossible to be a good servant of God 
and to labour in His vineyard in whatever capacity with any suc- 
cess unless inner peace is attained first. People value this peace 
above all else, but it is obvious they cannot obtain it from those 
who. do not have it themselves. So many sermons, books, exer- 
cises, produce no effect because they are not born of inner peace, 
in meditation and detachment. But when you attain inward 
peace everything is all right because God is with you. Only in 
deep inward peace can we see God and understand His Will. 
All our works, however secure and solid they might appear, are 
built on shifting sands and will collapse, as the house on sand 
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about which we read in the Gospel, unless we attain serenity of 
mind and know where to build and how to build.” 


How to attain serenity of mind? 


—‘You know yourself, Serezhenka,” continued the Staretz, 
“how to attain serenity of mind.” 

“Avoid everything which troubles your peace of mind 
and cultivate everything which increases it. So long as you do 
not see your own faults and sins clearly and did not obtain even 
a modicum of tears, you cannot attain serenity of mind. But if 
you will master the prayer of Jesus, cultivate the meditation on 
the Scripture, and exercise yourself in true penitence, humility, 
and trust in God, the serenity of mind will come in due course. 
When you attain it you will be able to see the world from a 
very different angle than you do now. When we walk in a long 
procession we see only our nearest neighbours and ignore what 
happens at the head and at the tail of the procession. But once 
we leave the procession and sit down on high ground we can 
see the entire procession, where it started and where it goes. In 
the same way those who attained this blessed serenity of mind 
see their own life. I told you yesterday of that Father, known 
to you, of his prayer and his visions, as well as of some monks 
who obtained the grace of tears and seeing the future. Yet all 
this is but little before the serenity of the mind. The latter is the 
sure sign that the Holy Spirit came down to dwell in us. When 
this happens you will see the same things which Motovilov saw 
in his talk with St. Seraphim. In the same way St. Simeon tthe 
New Theologian had the vision of God. There is no need to 
discuss that blinding light—that ocean of light. As I told you 
no one can understand that unless he himself experienced it.” 


St. Seraphim’s Advice to Fr. Timon 


“Do you know Serezhenka,” continued the Staretz, “that 
my first monastic name was Timon? I received my present name 
when I became a megaloschemos. Well, St. Seraphim was friendly 
with a certain Fr. Timon, priest and monk in the monastery of 
Nadeev. The Saint gave the following advice to Fr. Timon: 
‘Father Timon, sow everywhere wheat which God gave to you. 
Sow it into the good earth, in sand among stones, on the road, 
among weeds. Perchance some of your wheat will take root 
and grow up and bring forth fruit, albeit in a long time. Do 
not hide in earth the talent which God has given to you. Other- 
wise you will answer for your neglect to your Lord and be punished. 
But give your talent to traders and they will earn you good 
capital.’ I give you similar advice. Use your literary gifts to 
spread the Kingdom of Heaven among men and proclaim the 
Good News. This is in fact your duty.” 
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“What helps, Father,” I asked the recluse, “to obtain in- 
ward peace?” 
“I told you already, Serezhenka: patient enduring of sor- 


rows, pure prayer and frequent Communion.” 


On Silence 
_ 


“What do you think of silence, Father?” I continued my 
questioning. 

“This is a right and proper question, Serezhenka. If you 
did read St. Isaac the Syrian you certainly learned his advice: 
‘When you put on one side every ascetical exercise and on an- 
other silence, you will soon find out that the latter is most im- 
portant of all. People give us many counsels but when we _ be- 
come familiar with silence all human advices become superfluous 
as well as all our former works. We will find that all that belongs 
to the past and that we approach perfection.’ This advice is not 
easy to practice in the noisy world of our age. But the advice 
of another holy Syrian, Ephrem, is good for everyone and you 
too, Serezhenka. ‘We must,’ the Saint says, ‘avoid all useless 
talks and have no intimacy with those people who have no fear 
of God. Those people never say anything useful and do anything 
for the Lord. They never speak of virtues, of piety, cf purity. 
Their conversation is a deadly net, their advice is the depth of 
hell and their society is death to the soul.’” 

“I want to ask you one more question Father. Which 
life is higher, that of a solitary or that of a missionary?” 

“Everyone, Serezhenka, has his own particular vocation 
as Apostle Paul rightly said. I can only repeat with St. Nilus of 
Sinai: ‘He who tasted solitude and began, however imperfectly, 
his exercises in contemp!ation will never blind his mind with 
cares of this world and, abandoning the vision of God, turn his 
mind to work of this earth. He cannot even do it because his 
spirit as an eagle planes at the great height.’ ” 


Attending the Liturgy celebrated by Father Michael 


In the early morning, before four o’clock, on 16 August, day 
of my departure, I went to the cell of Fr. Michael to be present 
at his Divine Liturgy and to receive Holy Communion. It was 
yet rather dark when I entered his cell. Fr. Michael, already 
vested was finishing Proskomedia (Office of Prothesis). Deep 
and solemn silence reigned in the cell. Two small candles on 
the Altar barely illuminated the vast room. The walls and the 
ceiling melted in darkness. Fr. Michael pronounced the sacred 
words slowly and distinctly meditating on every one of them. 
This was a true Liturgy of contemplation. The notions of time 
and space melted away. This was an eternity. I was alone. Fr. 
Michael hardly ever allows people to attend his Liturgy. How 
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long this Liturgy lasted I cannot tell. It seemed time stood still 
as I made my Communion at this Liturgy. In the end of it Fr 
Michael blessed me with an icon. “Remember, Serezhenka, what 
I told you,” the Staretz concluded when we parted. 


Departure from Uusi Valamo 


Leaving the Staretz I went to the Abbey church where 
the Conventual Liturgy was ending. It was splendid but very 
different from the Liturgy of Fr. Michael. I said goodbye to 
the Abbot, Fr. Nestor, and to the Guestmaster, Fr. Luke. The 
monks were astonished to learn that Fr. Michael allowed me _ to 
attend his Liturgy and gave me Communion. He does this very 
rarely. After breakfast, Fr. Gennadius, a kindly, old, priest-monk, 
took me in the monastery horse-drawn cart to the nearest coach 
stop, several miles away. We drove through the endless empty forest 
by an indifferent road. I told Fr. Gennadius of my impressions 
of Staretz Michael.—“Yes he is a saintly monk,” Fr. Gennadius 
answered. “Hardly any left like him.” 

Within three hours I was travelling to Kuopio and to the 
south. Great northern forests and Uusi Valamo were left behind. 


Personality of Father Michael 

Travelling southwards I meditated over my talks with Fr. 
Michael. I visited several dozen monasteries all over the world, 
and had talks with very spiritual people. With Fr. Michael it 
was different. For the first time in my life, I was face to face 
with a man who had attained spiritual heights that left me quite 
speechless. I should say that the personality of Fr. Michael could 
be best described in the words of St. Macarius the Great, an 
Egyptian mystic of the Fourth century. “In him,” St. Macarius 
writes, “grace acts in such a way that his body and heart are 
in deep peace. His soul in its tremendous joy becomes similar 
to that of the innocent child. He judges none, neither Greek, nor 
Jew, neither sinner nor layman. This interior man looks on every- 
body equally. He rejoices with the entire world. His only desire 
is to honour and to love the Greek and the Jew. Often he is 
the son of the King because he trusts in the Son of God as in 
his father. The door of the invisible world opens before him and 
he enters many mansions. And once he enters those mansions 
the doors open before him again. If he entered a hundred man- 
sions the doors of another hundred would open. He is continually 
enriched. The more he is enriched the more are the wonders 
revealed to him. To him as to the son and the heir God entrusts 
that which cannot be apprehended by human nature or expres- 
sed by word.” Such is Fr. Michael. 


Glory to God. 
Dr. S. Bolshakoff 
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TIPABOCJIABHE H COBPEMEHHOCTb 


Pew» Mutponoanta Hukonan Ha TOPMeCTBEHHOM akTe 
gB MockoscKod ayxosHod akagemun. 13 maa 1958 r. 


Baw Baaxeuctpa u Bawn CBatehwectBa, [lpeocBAlieHHbie 
apXHMacTbIPH H YeCTHbIe MacTbIPH, MpaBOcAaBHble OOTOcAoOBbI H BCe 
mopornve Haun rocTH! 


PanocTHbie 4H Bawero mpeObIBaHHA Ha TOPAKeCTBAX COPOKAa- 
weTHA, NpOwleAUi.. » CO AHA BOCCTAHOBAeHHA MaTpHapulectBa B Pyc- 
ckoh [IpapocaapHoh LlepkBu, BOHAYT B ee HCTOPHHO 30.10TbIMH CTPpa- 
HHUWaMH, Ha KOTOPbIX 3Ta 3HAMeHATebHaA BCTPeda BCeX MOMECTHBIX 
lpaBOCcaBHbIX WepkKBeli GyzeT 3amHCaHa KaK BHJHMOe ABAeHHe EuH- 
ctsa Caatoi Co6opxHot u Anocroapckoh LlepksH Ha 3eMJe, Kak 
TOPKeCTBO NpaBoclaBHOH Bepbl, yTBeEPxATalOUleH BCH BCeeHHYW. 


Tlostomy Halle HacTOAulee COOpaHHe, CTO.1b MHOFOUHCAeHHOe 
H MpeAcTaBHTebHOe, ABIAeCTCA He BCTpeyeH MaJOMHHKOB, MpHLuled- 
IHX MOUTHTb Hall CBATBIHH H He MpocToH BcTpeyeH rocTeH, BO3a- 
FOULHX JOJDKHOe TOCTeNPHHMCTBY XO3AHHA, a OO.IbLUIHMM COObITHeEM Ha- 
eH WepKOBHOH X%KH3HH. YxKe COCTAaBOM CBOHX V4aCTHHKOB Halla 
BCTpeya MpHBJeKaeT K ceOe BHHMaHHe BCerO XPHCTHAHCKOrFO MHpa H 
no TOH *Ke NIpHunHe MmpHoOpetaeT 3Ha4eHHe, BbIXOAALee Mateko 3a 
ipeeabl MOMeCTHOrO LEPKOBHOTO TOP xKeCcTBa. 


Ilocrurad 3TO 3Ha4eHHe, HEOOXOAHMO MOMHHTb, 4TO LlepKoBb 
XpucToBa, 3TOT BCeMHPHbIM Kopuer cnaceHHs, Bceraa BHAHT ce6s 
o6ypeBaeMOH MHOFHMH HYKaMH, TpeBoraMH, CTpaxXaMH H COMHEHH- 
AMH OKPpyxKaloulero MHpa. 


TlosTOMy He eCTeCTBEHHO .JH HaM, X%KHBYULHM B LlepkBH, BO- 
CNOb30BaTbCA CTOAb Pe€AKOH BO3MOXKHOCTbN, KaK 3Ta BCTpeya [nas 
H IIpeacraputeazeh Ee momectTHbix OOULHH, YTOOHI BbICKa3aTbCA XOTA 
Obl O CaMbIX HeOTJOKHbIX HYKTaX HalleroO BPeMeHH, 3HaA, YTO MHLI- 
JHOHbI JO2eH BOcNpHMyT cioBO LlepKBH XpHcTOBOH cO BHHMaHHeM 
H Halex OH ? 


K TOMy Xe Bbl, AOporve rocTH, MpHObIIH K HaM H3JateKa He 
paw OAHOH WwW6nTeHHOH LaTbl, KOTOPylO MbI OTMeyaemM. Ham He 
TPyYAHO MpH3HaTbCA Apyr Apyry B TOM, 4TO BbI CTPeMHJIHCb K HaM, 
a Mbl OXKHAAIH Bac C OAHHM H TEM Ke 2KeTaHHeM OeceOBaTb “ycTbI 
K ycTOM”, 2a6bl 4yBCTBO JW6BH XpHCTHAaHCKOH, corpeToe cH.1010 
Jlyxa Boxusa, nepernBatocb 32ecb H3 OAHOFO Cepaula B Apyroe, 06n- 
CAHHAA BCeX Hac B OJHY CeMbIO 4a Boxwunx, “uToObl BaM ObITb 
H€YKOPH3HEHHbIMH HW YHCTbIMH YalaMH BoxKHHMH” (Munaunn. 2, 15). 


B ayxe 9Toh 106BH NpoABAAeTCA H Halll B3aHMHbIi MHTepec 
K XH3HH Apyr Apyra, KOra Mbl 3HAKOMHMCA C BalIHM OMbITOM, a 
Bbl CTP@MHTCCb 3HaTb, Kak 2%KHBeT Pycckasa [paBocaasuan LlepKosb B 
HOBbIX YCIOBHAX H 4YTO Mbl, PYCCKHE LEPKOBHble AHWAH, AYMaeM O TeX 
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HH HHbIX mpo6saemMax, BOJHyIOUWHX [IpaBociaBHyw LlepKoBb, XpH- 
CTHaHCKHH MHP H BCe 4eOBeYeCTBO. 


3Hax 3TO, A H Lep3alo BLICTYNHTb Neped BaMH OT Ha Pyc- 
ckoH [IIpaBocaaBHol LlepkBH c BbIpaxkeHHeM HalliIHX YM HM 3a60T, 
OTHOCALLHXCA K 3THM NpoOsemam. 


CpeaH HHX eCTb HeMaIO OOUIeENMpaBOCAaBHbIX HYK, Tpedyw- 
UlHX BHHMaHHA COOOpHOorO pa3yMa BceH LlepkBH. OaHaKO B MpezBH- 
@HHH HHHUMAaTHBbI Bceaenckoro [Ipectoaa, Mbl He GyeM UX KacaTb- 
CA, a BbICKaxKeM CBOH B3rIAbl NO ApyrHM BOMpocaM, TpeOyIOULHM 
H€MeWICHHOFO OTBeTa B CHJY CBOeH HeOT.1O%KHOCTH. 
os 


Tleppbid H3 3THX BONMPOCOB, NOPOXAeHHBIN paseeHHeM XPH- 
CTHaH, CBA3AH C TaK Ha3bIBaeMbIM 9KYMCHHYCCKHM JIBHXKCHHEM, KO- 
TOpoe B X%#XH3HH XPHCTHAHCKOFO MHpa MpenctaBlnetT co6orw oco6boe 
ABJICHHe, B H3BECTHOH Mepe HaMOMHHalollee HaM O TIPHOJHKeHHH Bpe- 
MeHbI CPOKOB, KOra JOJKHO HCNOJHHTbCA OGeTOBaHHe Hallero [o- 
cnoaa Mucyca Xpucta 0 eAHHOM cTaze H Egunuom Ilactpipe (Moan. 
10, 16). 


3iecb HET HEOOXOAHMOCTH H31araTb HCTOPHHO Pa3.IH4HbIX HC- 
KaxKeHHH Bepbl H WePpKOBHOrTO NMOPAAKa, NOCAVKHBUIHX OTMaeHHIO 
oT Llepksu XpHcTOBOH MHOFOUHCAeCHHbIX XPHCTHAHCKHX OObeLHeHHH 
Hw rpynn. BcemM u3BecTHO HW OTHOUWeHHe LlepKBH K 3THM OOBEAHHE- 
HHAM H rpynnamM. Ono onpexeanetca mpH3BaHHem LlepKBu Ci1y2xKHTb 
cmaceHHl0 MO BO3MOXKHOCTH BCcex JHOZeH. Tlosytomy Llepkosb Xpu- 
CTOBa BbIMCKHBaeT H IWeCHHT B HHX axe CaMble Mable MpoABAeHHA 
AYXOBHOH 2%KH3HH B HaexKe, YTO MPH OAarOnpHATHBIX VCAOBHAX 
OHH pa3OBbIOTCA H AalyT LOOppi na0L. 


A B OTHOUWeHHH K HHOCJaBHBIM XPpHCTHaHaM LlepkoBb ycmaT- 
PHBaeT Pa3.IH4Hble CTeMeHH OTUYKAeCHHA OT LWepKOBHOrO Teaza H B 
COOTBeETCTBHH C HHMH CTPeMHTCA OOeCr4HTb OTMABLUIHM cCKOpeliuiee 
BoccoeqHHeHHe c co6ow. “M60 u oTzerHBUIHecA OT ApeBa LlepKBH 
BeTBH, — roBopuT IlatpHapx Cepru, — MOryT He TOJAbKO XKUTb H 
3eeHeTb, HO 2axKe WBECTH HW MpPHHOCHTb Naozb. HM nmockoubky B HHX 
packpbipaeTca Ta 2*e XpHCTOBa XKH3Hb, XOTA HW B OTZeAeCHHH OT CBO- 
ero McTouHHKa, MbI He MOKEM FOBOPHTb OO HX NorHG6emH. Mb mo- 
*KeCM TOJbKO lpeqaBaTb HX BOJe Boxunel, “wenoBpeKou1w6HO BCA 
cTporouleh”. 


Bot nouemy [IpapocaaBHan LlepkoBb HHKOra He OTrOpaxKuH- 
BalaCb OT HHOCaBHbIX XPHCTHaH CTeHOH HeTepnuMoOcTH. HanporTnes, 
PYKOBOJHMasA AyxXOoM 1106BH, Ona B 1902 rogy, B anue BcerencKor 
IlarpHapxuun, O6paTHiacb KO BCe€M MOMECTHbIM MIpaBOC.laBHbIM LWepK- 
BaM C MpeqOxKeHHeM OOJeCr4YHTb NYTb K eCAHHCHHIO C 3allaHbIMH 
HcnoOBeaHHAMH, a B 1920 roxy oco6biM nocaaHHeM Onpenernaa no- 
3HuHH0 IIpaBoctaBHoh LlepkBH OTHOCHTebHO 3KYMeCHHYeCKOFO JBH- 
*eHHA. C Toro BpemMeHH Bcesenckans IlatpHapxusa H HeEKOTOPbIe Apy- 
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rHe MOMeCTHbie MpaBOC.1aBHble WeEPKBH HMeCHT C HHM TIOCTOAHHbIe H 
M.IOXOTBOPHbIe KOHTAKTHI. 


Ho Pycckasn IIpapocaasHas LlepkoBb, B CH.1y H3BeCTHbIX HCTO- 
PHYECKHX TIPHYHH, AO1roe BpeMA He MOFa cnocoOcTBOBaTb 3allal- 
HbIM XPHCTHaHaM B HX HCKaHHAX UePKOBHOrO eHHCTBa. Tem He 
MeHee OHa GepexKHO COXPaHsA.la OMbIT CBOerO OOLLCEHHA CO CTapO-Ka- 
TOAHKaMH H aHriHKaHaMH, HCKaBLUIHMH CO.1WKeHHA C He elle B Ile- 
PHO CHHOJaIbHOrO yipaB.eHHA. A KOra MOABHAaACb BO3MOX- 
HOCTb 3aHATbCAH IKVMCHHYECKHM BOMpoOcoM, Hala LlepKOBb, COBMe- 
CTHO C APYrHMH WepkKBaMH — y4acTHHuaMH MockoscKoro LhepKos- 
Horo CoBeulaHHs 1948 roda, BCe Ke OTKa3alaCb NOCaTb CBOHX lpel- 
cTaBuTeieH Ha AMcTepiaMcKyW accaMO.1eW. 


HyxkHO CKa3aTb, YTO 3ITOT OTKA3 HME@.1 BECbMa CePbe3Hble OC- 
HOBaHHA. Baxkueluiee H3 HHX 3aK1lO4aeTCH B TOM, 4YTO MO 3aKOHaM 
AYXOBHOH %KH3HH BCHOAV, re BO3HHKaeT cTpemM.ieHHe K LlepKBH, He- 
MCJJICHHO MOABIAIOTCH OTB.1eCKaWOulHe OT Hee CH.Ibl H BCHKOTO pola 
HcKyWeHHA. Tlos3TOMyY 3KYMeHHYeCKOe ABHXKEHHE OKa3alocb upe3- 
BbIYaHHO MpOTHBOpe4HBbIM. B ero WHPOKOH H Ppa3sHOPOAHOH ex- 
TCAbHOCTH HCKaHHAM OOe€TOBAHHOH 3eM.IH XPHCTHAHCKOrO eAHHCTBAa 
¢ caMOrO Ha4aJla CONVTCTBOBaIH APKO BbIPaxKeHHble COMWMaAbHO-MNO0- 
JMTHYeCKHE [aHbl, KOTOPbie B MepHoa AmctTepdamcKkol accamM6.1eH 
ABHO lipeoO.laqaiW Had 3ada4eH MorMaTHyeckoro eaHHCTBa. Bo HMA 
9THX [.1aHOB PYKOBOAHTC.1H ABHXKCHHA CTPCMH.IHCb K 4YHCTO BHeLUHe- 
MY OPraHH30BaHHOMY OObeAHHEHHIO Pa3/JIHYHbIX XPHCTHAHCKHX HC- 
nopewaHHh. B pe3yabtate AAA pala aBTOKe@albHbIxX MpaBoc.1aB- 
‘ HbIX WepKBel BO3HHK KOMILIe€KC YCAOBHH, BO3OPaHABLIMH HM KOHTAKT 
C 9KVMCHHYeCCKHMH OPraHh3allHAMH. 

B 3TOT KOMIL1eKC BXOAHAIH, C OAHOH CTOPOHbI, TakHe 4epTbi 
ABHXACHHA, KaK Y30CTb H HeOMpedteaeHHOCTb AOPMaTHYeCKOH OCHO- 
Bbl @C2HHEHHA (mpHsHaHHe HMucyca Xpucta borom u CmacuTetem), 
HCKaHHe KOMIIPOMHCCOB, BMeCTO @.JHHCTBa B Bepe, H ABHOe THrOTe- 
HHe K COMLHA.1bHO-MOAMTHYeCKHM [1p06.1eMaM, HHave roBOpA, — mpes- 
MOYTeHHE 3eCMHOFO YCTpOeHHH HeGecHOMyY cnaceHHWw. C Apvroii crTo- 
POHbI, 3TOT KOMILICKC JONOAHAACH VCAOBHAMH, BbITeKaBLUIHMH HH} 
NOAHTHYeCKOH CHTValHH, KOTOPaH HMeeT ONpeneTeHHOe 3HaA4eHH 
1A KaKIOH NOMeCTHOM WePKBH, BCer1a TECHO CBA3AHHOH Cc HapotoO): 
CBOeCH CTPaHbl. 

COBOKYNHOCTbIO VKa3aHHbIX YC.10BHii H ONpexemHaocb cozep- 
*KaHHe pesommunH MockoscKoro LlepkoBHoro CoBemanuan 1948 ro- 
ma. XapaktTepH3ya AeHCTBHTeAbHbIe TeHeCHUHH 3KYMeHHYeCKOrO 
ABHXKEHHA, MPOTHBOPeYalline eFO XPHCTHAHCKOMY CMbICY, OHA TeM 
CaMbIM CHOCOOCTBOBAa HX NMpeOAOeHHWO B AadbHeliwem. Muoro B 
3TOM AE HallpaBeCHHH CAe1aIH HW MpaBOCAaBHble WEPKBH, HMeBLLIHE 
BOSMOXAHOCTh MOMOraTb IKVMCHHYECKHM HCKAHHAM 3aMladHbIX XPH- 
cTHaH. C TPHOVH Pa3.1H4HbIX 9IKVMCHHYeECKHX KOH(epeHuHH OHH He- 
VCTAHHO CBHAeTe.1bCTBOBaIH O cyulHOCTH []paBoc.aBHa, packpbiBa 1H 
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ero AYXOBHbIe€ COKPOBHILla, BbIHCHA.IH OCHOBHbI€ HCTHHbI Bepbl H 
uepKOBHOrO ycTpolcTBa. A Ha BropoH Accem6aee Bcemupxoro Co- 
Beta Llepkseli B SBaHCTOHe NMpaBOcwaBHble AereraThl, mpoTHBoOLeili- 
CTBYA 4yKIbIM Ayxy LlepkBH TeHAeHWHAM, BbLICTYNHIH Cc eKAapa- 
wneH, KOTOPY}O MO?XKHO Ha3BaTb MOFMATHYCCKHM BbIPaxKCHHCM MO- 
CKOBCKOH pe3so0uHH 1948 roza. 


B 9TOH AeK.apalHH FOBOPHTCA, YTO TOJbKO OOpallleHHe BCeXx 
HcnOBewaHHH K Bepe ApeBHeH Hepa3sazeteHHoH LlepKBH ceMH  BCe- 
J@HCKHX COOOPOB cCeaaeT peatbHOCTbIO 2*KeNaHHOe eHHCTBO BCeX 
pasOOUleHHbIX XPHCTHaH, 4YTO TOJbKO OOBeAHHEHHE B Bepe MOBTeUeT 
3a coO6oH OpaTcTBO HX B TaHHCTBaX H HepasAeAbHOe CAHHCTBO B JK- 
OBH, KaK 4eHOB OZHOrO Teaa XpucToBa, 4H 4TO AMWIb CBaTas IIpa- 
Boc.laBHad LlepKoBb COXpaHHJa B NOAHOTe H WeJOCTH OAHAKAbI mpe- 
NOJaHHyYO CBATbIM Bepy, HO COXpaHHla He B CHJIY MOCTOHHCTBa Ha- 
wero, a notomy, 4TO bor 6aaroBorHT xpaHHTb CBOe COKPOBHILLIe B 
rAHHAHbIX COCcyqax, 4YTOObI Npen36biTOUHaA CHa Obila MpHNHCbIBa- 
ema Bory, a He HaM (2 Kop. 4, 7). 


HM sot, 6warowapA yuacTHWO OAHHX MpaBOClaBHbIX WepKBel H 
Heyu4acTHW JPyrHX, B 3KYMeCHHYeECKOM ABHXKCHHH 3a MOcreqHHe e- 
CATb ACT MPOH3OWIIH 3HAYHTeAbHbI€ H3MCHEHHA, CBHETe.AbCTBYIO- 
ulHe O erO 3BOJIOWHH B CTOPOHY WepKOBHOCTH. 


B 93TOM CMbICwe BeCbMa MOKa3aTeAbHbl OFPOMHbI€ CABHrH B 
ccpep HemMelKOrTO mpoTecTaHTcKoro O6orocatoBHA, OTKPbiBaroulero 
MucTHYecKHe rayOuHb! [IpaBocaaBuA WH NpeowOAeBatoulero CBO Tpa- 
JMWHOHHBIN pawHoHatH3M (npod. LilanHK, npod. Benu, npod. Po- 
reb H Jp.). 


O MHOrOM CBHJeTe.IbCTByeT cTpeMaeHHe AHraHKaHcKOH Llep- 
KBH K lIpOdOmKeHHIO NMeperoBopoB c [IpaBocaaBHohH LlepKoBhw o 
BOCCOeHHeEHHH. Toro xe XOTAT H CTAaPOKAaTOJHKH. 


ConpukKacancb C HallleH WePKOBHOH XH3HbIO, MHOrHe exATe- 
JH 3KYMCHHYeCCKOTO ABHXKEHHA COBEPUICHHO H3MeCHHJIH cBOe lpel- 
cTaBleHHe O [IpaBocaaBHH, B KOTOPOM OHH Ha4HHalOT BHJeTb He 
TOAbKO cpezoTouHe OaarowaTHOHK XKH3HH, HO H XPaHHTeJbHHLly Ay- 
XOBHbIX COKPOBHUL NepBOHAaaIbHOH Hepa3szeaeHHOH LlepKsu. 


Heo6xoaHMO Take OTMeTHTb, 4TO BcemupHbih Coser Llep- 
KBeli HM€J1 MYXKECTBO NIPH3HATb HaJH4He B KallHTaIHCTHYeCKOM MHpe 
TaKHX COUHAbHbIX, MOJHTHYCCKHX, 9KOHOMHYCCKHX H MOPaJIbHbIxX 
ycIOBHH, KOTOPbie OOA3bIBaIOT XPHCTHaH OOpOTbCA 3a CiipaBediH- 
BOCTb, CBOGOAY H MHP M@XKY JIOAbMH, BOSBbICHA CBOH Trooc Npo- 
THB ALepHOrO OpyKHA HM ero HCIbITAHHH. 


MoxKHO 651.10 6bI Ha3BaTb H APyrHe NPH3HAKH JBOOWHH 3Ky- 
MeHHYeCCKOFO ABHXKCHHA, HO HW YKa3aHHbIX JOCTaTOUHO, 4TOOLI ycH- 
JHTb Hallie BHHM@HHe K ero pa3BHTHW. JTOMy O6AaronpHATCTBYHOT 
H MOJHTH4eCKHE YCAOBHA, TaK KaK HCA MHPHOFO COCYLLeECTBOBAaHHA, 
Bce 6o7ee OBaeBalOllah CO3HaHHeM HapoOoB, Tpe6yeT 218 cBOoel 
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peaJH3auHH B3aHMHBIX KOHTAaKTOB, B TOM 4HC1e H XPHCTHAHCKHX, 
KOTOPbI€ JOJXKHbI CTATb CVULECTBEHHbIM (pakTOpOM B CO.1HxKeHHH Bo- 
cTOKa H Sanaa. 

Bot noyemy Pycckan [IpapocaapHan LlepKoBb c4uHTaeT BO3- 
MOXHbIM NOTH HaBCTpe4uy »*XeraHHtO BcemupHoro Coseta Lhepxseii 
BCTPeTHTbCA C CFO PYKOBOAHTEAAMH, nOKa C CAHHCTBCHHOH Le.iblO 
B3aHMMHOTO O3HAKOMACHHA CO B3ranwaMH Ha WetecooOpa3sHocTb H 
(OpMbI AaAbHeMWHX OTHOWECHHHA (KOHTAKTOB). 


Beeuerto oOn06pan AeKAapauHtO MpaBOCAaBHbIX Y4aACTHHKOB 
Spanctouckoh Accam61en, MbI CoraaulaemMca Ha BCTpedy C PYKOBO- 
auteasmu Bcemupxoro Coseta Llepxselt HCKAIOUHTeEZbHO BO HM Ha- 
wero oO6ulenpaBocaaBHoro oOuIra CIVAKHTb BOCCOCAHHEHHIO BCEX 
XpHcTHaH B 2OHe XpucToBOoH LlepKBuH. 


SToH BeAHKOH UelbIO 2O/DKHa, MO HalieMy yOex*KTeHHH, On- 
peweAATbCA HW OOWLAN TAKTHKA TMOMECTHBIX MpaBOCAABHbIX LWepKBeH B 
HX OTHOWICHHAX K SIKYMCHHYECKOMY ABHXKECHHW. Co3HaBan ceOn Xpa- 
HHTeAbBHHUeH AVYXOBHOrTO HacteaHA Hepasazerennol Llepksu cemu 
Beeaenckux co6opos, [Ipapocaasuan Llepkosb sBepyeT, “TC MyTb K 
WEPKOBHOMY @AHHCTBY BCeX XPHCTHAH 3aK.1NO4aeTCH B peadbHOM 
BXOMJCHHH B UCPKOBHYIO AXH3Hb, KOra ee CHaala NOHHMAIOT, T10- 
TOM K Heli NPHMbIKalOT, a HAKOHeELL VRE NOveplatoT OTTYAa BCce O.1a- 
ra. 

TakoBo 3Ha4ueHHe mpo6.1eMbl IKVMCHHUCCKOrTO JBHACHHHA JIA 
HaweH [IpapocaaBHol LlepKBu, H MHe ZyMaeTCA, YTO HH OHA H3 M0- 
MCCTHBIX MpaBOCJaBHbIX WEPKBeH He MOPpPewHT MpPOTHB cBOero 10.1- 
ra, eCAH OyAeT HCNOAHATH CFO B COOTBETCTBHH C YCOBHAMH cBOero 
ObITHA H C TEMH BO3MOXKHOCTAMH, KaKHMH OHa pacrlovaraer. 

oe 

Hauie BpemMa” cTaBHT nepea anuom LlepksH Hu Apyroh Bonpoc 
Bonpoc O NMPHMeHeHHH sAAepHOH sHeprHH. HekoTopbie H3 Hac, 
MOXKeT ObITb, CKAOHHbI OTHOCHTb 39TY TEMY K KOMMeTeCHUHH MO.IHTH- 
KOB H TlOTOMY AyMaloT, 4TO LlepKoBb He 20J2KHa KacaTbCA HX Ccpeppi. 
Ho passe 3T0 Tak? [IpH3BaHHan ObITb KosBuerom cnacenusa, LlepKosb 
XpHCTOBa He .1HWaeT 3HAYCHHA HH OAHOM H3 OGwacTei YerOBeYeCKOl! 
AeATeAbHOCTH, HOO B MPOTHBHOM cy4ae coeaHHeHHe Tocnoma c 4e- 
aopeyeckoH npxposzoh, Ero sponaouenne OTHOCHA0Cb Obl TOAbKO 

K OAHOH CTOPOHe XKH3HH, a He KO BCel XKH3HH B WezOM. 


Ilostomy Bompoc O NpHMeHeHHH saepHO sHeprHH, BoO3Gby- 
AMBWHH TpeBory BCero YerOBeY4eCTBa, TaKXKe OXKHAaeT OTBeTa Llep- 
KBH, KOTOPOH 118 3TOrFO He HYKHO ObITb NpH4acTHOH K MOJAHTHKE. 
Boaee Toro, 3TOT BOMpoc, KaK H ApyrHe npoOseMbl COBPeMeHHOCTH, 
OKa3bIBaeTCH TCCHO CBA3AHHbIM C MpoOmeMOH XPHCTHAHCKOFO eHH- 
CTBa, B CBOWW O4epedb OOVCAOBAeCHHOH CO3HAHHEM XPHCTHAHCKOH OT- 
BETCTBCHHOCTH 3a CyYAbObI MHPa H 4eTOBeUeCTBAa. 
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JleiicTBuTe.bHO, rae MATYLLMeCH H CMYLLCHHbIe XPHCTHaH- 
cKkHe CepAlia MOryT HaHTH pa3speuieHHe BCeX CBOHX TpeBOr H COMHe- 
HHH? KTO B COCTOAHHH YKa3aTb NMOTPACCHHOMY YeOBeUeCTBY NYTb 
K YTPpaveHHOMY PaBHOBeCHO? H KaK MOxXKeT ObITh NMpeomOreHa He- 
HaBHCTHan BCe€M Ppa3eAeHHOCTh MHpa? — Bce 3TH BONpOCHI H HYXK- 
Abl MOryT HaliTH cBOe yTOAeHHe B LlepKBH XpxcToBOH, npocTupan- 
uieH CBOH yNOBaHHA Ha Becb Mup! HM noTomy Bce AWA, BCTPeBOXKeH- 
Hble yrpo3s0H sepHoH BOHHbI, AOJKHbI yCAbIlaTb Hallie COBO O 
TOM, — MOXeT JH NOGeAHTeAb MPHPOAbI CTaTb HaCTOAbKO 6.aaropa- 
3YMHbIM, 4YTOObI HCNOAb30BaTb ALEPHY!O 3HEPrHtO BO Garo 4“em0Be- 
yeCTBa, HH Ke OH HallpaBHT ee Ha YHHYTOXKeHHE XKH3HH? 


UenopeueckHi Ppa3VM CaM TIO ce6e OKa3bIBaeTCH BeCCHJIbHbIM 
npeosoweTh mponacTb, OO6pa3s0BaBllylocaA M@XKAY Hay4HO-TeXHH4e- 
CKHM IIpOrpeccOM H HPaBCTBCHHbIM COCTOAHHEM COBPeMeHHOTO MHpa. 
Jlaa Toro, uro6bl 3Ta NponacTb 3anorHMAach, HeEOOXOZMM elle 6oub- 
WHA Mporpecc B HPaBCTBeHHOH cchepe 4uemopeka. A 3mecb peliaw- 
ulee COBO NIPHHaexKHT yxRKe perHrHH. Mmenno Llepkosb Xpucto- 
Ba CTPEMHTCH ClelaTb YeNOBeY4eCKOe cepAue XKHAMULEM 1106BH, 6e3 
KOTOPOH HeEMbICAHMO YMHPOTBOPeHHe HapOAOB, KaK H CUACTAHBOe CO- 
UuHalbHOoe ycTpoenHe. “Bonee we sBcero o6neKHTeCb B 11060Bb, KO- 
TOpanh e€CTb COBOKYNHOCTh coBepwmenctTBa” (Ko. 3, 14). 


Takum O6pa30mM, npo6iemMa NpHMeHeHHA sAepHOH sHeEprHH, 
BOJIHVWOULad BeCb MHP, MpesppalilaetcA AAA YTOTO MHPa B 3aza4y 
HPaBCTBEHHOrO BO3POKeCHHA, BO HMA KOTOPOrO MbI OT AKLa [IpaBo- 
caaBHol LlepkBH 2OKHbI OODABHTb CVLLECTBOBaHHe AepHOrO opy- 
%KHA HECOBMCCTHHMbIM C AYXOM EsBanresna. 


HspecTHo, 4TO Px HalHX NMpeacTaBuTeseH 3anaanoro XpH- 
CTHAHCTBa SICHO BBICKa3a/ICA NPOTHB sALepHOrO OpyxKHA. PumcKuti 
Ilana [ln XII ocyana ero Kak aMopaabHoe. Apxunenuckon Unuectep- 
cKHH Jbxopax Beaa B cBOe BpeMA CKa3a, 4YTO HCNOAb3SOBaHHe BO- 
noposAHOH GomMObI ABHAOCb ObI BbIPaxKeHHEM COMHeCHHA B OCHOBAX 
MopaJH. BiH BbICKa3aHbl H TaKHe MBICIH, YTO HEBO3MOXKHO FOBO- 
PHTb O CYLLLECTBOBAHHH XPHCTHAHCTBa, CCH OHO He HMeeT APyroro 
cnoco6a cnacTHCb, Kak TOJbKO C NOMOLIbW ALepHOrO OpyxuHsA. A Pyc- 
cKaii H Apyrve MpaBoOciaBHble WePKBH C CaMOTO Ha4asa Oes0roBo- 
POUHO OCYAHJIH CaMYIO BO3MOXKHOCTb ero MIPHMeHeHHA. 


C OCTHKEHHEM NOAHOTO H PeUIHTeAbHOTO eAHHOAVUINA 19 
3ITOMY BOTIPOCy, TakOe HaCTPpOeHHe XPHCTHaH BCero MHPa cnocoOHO 
CTaTb CVULECTBCHHbIM H 1axKe PelllaloOulHM (baKTOPOM CoraauieHHsA Be- 
HKHX JepxKaB OO OKOHYATCABHOM 3aNpelleHHH AZepHOrO OpyxKHs 
H lpekpawenHsa ero npoxn3sBozcTBa. B 3TOM OTHOLWIeHHH rowmoc BCcel 
IIpapoczaBHoH LlepKBH MO2XxeT MpO3SBy4aTb Ha BeCb MHP Kak TPpe- 
OoBaHHe XPHCTHAHCKOH COBeCTH, KOTOPaH He MOMKET MHPHTbCH C 
ynotTpe61eHHeM MOFYLLeCTBCHHbIX CH TIPHPOAbl Ad YHHYTOKeHHA 
*KH3HH H MIOLOB YeNOBeNeCKOrO Tpya. 


* 
+ 
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SauinHta MHpa, Gopb6a 3a MHP oOcTaeTcA HaHOOwee aKTYAa.1b- 
HOH 3amaueH Hallero BpeMeHH. 


Kak HM3BeCTHO, B MHpe CyLlilecTByeT He OJHO ABHXKCHHE B 3a- 
ULHTY MHpa, a HeCKOAbKO. OHH OTAHYAIOTCA pyr OT Apyra HAH Me- 
TONaMH, HJIH OWeHKOH MC*#KTVHAPOAHOTO TMOWO#KCHHA, Aa B HOCKOTOPbIX 
cayyaax NOAMTHYeCKOH WH Jake perHrHoO3HOH OKpackohH. MMeetca H 
Beemupupih Copet Mupa, KOTOpbI cTpemHTcAH OObeAHHHTb BCeEX 
CTOPOHHHKOB MHpa He€3aBHCHMO OT HX HAWHOHAABHOCTH, a 
TakKKe NOAHTHYeCCKHX H PeJHFHOSHbIX yOex 2eHHH. B Hero BXOJAT 
Pyccxan, AHTHOXHiickasx, Pymbinckas, bowrapckan WM ApyrHe WepKBH 
H XPHCTHaHCKHe OO beHHEHHA. 


Ha MHOPOUHC.IeHHbIX KOHTpeccax H KOH@epeHUHAX CTOPOH- 
HHKOB MHPa NOCAaHUbl ITHX WepKBeH ABAAIOTCA TOPAYHMH MponoBel- 
HHKaMH MHpa, 3ano0BeqaHHoro Ham [Tocnozom Mucycom Xpuctom. 
Sta nponoBeab — OCHOBHOH CTHMY.1 Y4aCTHA XPHCTHAaH B ete yMH- 
poTBOpeHHA HaponxoB. “Crapalitecb HMeTb MHP co BCeMH” (Esp. 12, 
14). 


CTpeMACh OCMBICAHTbh OOULEYeTOBeYeCKYHO KAKAY MHpa B Ay- 
xe EpanreabcKoM, Mbl, pa3yMeeTca, OTMaem ce6e OTHYeT B TOM, 4TO 
M@KIYHaPOAHbIN MHP, KOTOpOrO AOOHBaeTCA COBPeMeHHOe 4e.10Be- 
4yeCTBO, HeECOH3MepHM Cc Mupom XpHCTOBbIM H NMOTOMY CYHTaeM CBO- 
HM XPHCTHAHCKHM JOJTOM HalMOMHHaTb JIOAAM O HeOOXOAHMOCTH 
BHYTPeHHeroO YCTPOCHHA 4eTOBeKa. 


K coxwKasleHHW), MCKAY XPHCTHAHCKOH HPaBCTBeCHHOCTbW H M@K- 
AYHapOAHOH MOAHTHKOH OFpOMHOe paccTOAHHe, HW TO, YTO CALYXKHT 
YCTPpOeHHWO OTICIbHOH AHMYHOCTH, XPHCTHaHCKOH CeMbH, LepKBH, 
coBceM 3a6bIBaeTCH MPH YCTPOeCHHH 2%XKH3HH OOLULeECTBeEHHOH H Me@x*K- 
YHapoAHOH. 


OHaKO HB 3THX OO1aCTAX X%KH3HH HEIb3A OOOHTHCh 6e3 NPHH- 
UHNOB HPaBCTBeHHOrO NMOpAAKa H 32ecb GecnpepbIBHO pa3zaloTca 
peuH O HeEOOXOAMMOCTH B3aHMMHOrO JOBepHA, yBaxKeHHA HW ZOOpoH 
Boa. [los3TOMy MbI, HCXOAA H3 AOCTOHHCTBA YeTOBe4eCKOH JHUHO- 
CTH, Kak O6pa3a BoxwkuA, LOKHbI OOpOTEcA c AYPHOH AeHCTBHTeIb- 
HOCTbIO pa3ZOpa H HeLOBepHA, NOOexaA ee CHIOH XPHCTHAHCKO!i 
COAMapHocrtH. 


3Ta COAMMapHOCTh pasBHBaeTcH H KpenHeT. Ho Hale mpaBo- 
C1aBHOe CAHHCTBO ABAACTCA peadbHbIM (pakTOM. Ecau 20 cux nop 
HallH MOMeCTHbI€ WePKBH B OTJCbHOCTH BbICKa3bIBaIH CBOe OTHO- 
weHHe K ely yKpenJeHHA Mex AyHapOZHOrTO MHpa, TO COBMeCTHO 
3TO HM He yaBalocb CilelaTb. Tenepb xe 3TAa BO3MOXKHOCTb Ha- 
AMMO, H rowoc IIpaBocaaBHol Kacdboanyeckor Llepksu o mupe sBcero 
MHpa MOXeT MpoO3sBy4aTb Ha BeCb MHP. 


Jaa 3TOrO HaM He HYXKHO BCTaBaTb MOA 4yxKOe 3HAMA HAI 
BXOJHTb B KakOe-H60 COOOLIeECTBO CTOPOHHHKOB MHpa, a OcTa- 
TOUHO ObIIO Obl CKa3aTb, 4TO [IpaBocaaBHaan Kadboanyeckan Llep- 
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KOBb pa3ieIneT TpeBOry HapOAOB, BbISbIBAaCMY!O HalipxxKCHHOCTbIO 
MCX TVYHaApOJHbix OTHOLIeCHHH H CUHTaeT, YTO MOAFOTOBKa K BOHHE, 
BbIPakKawllancA B FOHKEe BOOPpyxKeHHH, ABAACTCA MPOTHBJICHHCM Bo- 
ry TOOBii = MHpa H YHH2KCHHCM UeJIOBeKa, MPH3SBaHHOTO Boro 
*KHTb B MHpe H “OrilacHH CO CBOHMH 6.1¥2KHHMBI. 


Haw xo1r -— wMeHem Llepksu Xpucropoh mpemocreperatb 
aoe OT pa6cTBa CTPacTAM, Pa3eAAIOULHM Wedble HapObl PayXxu- 
MH meperopoaKaMH HeOBePHA, BPaXKAbl, HalMOHAIbHOrTO 3FrOHK3Ma, 
H IIPH3bIBaTb MpaBHTeAbCTBa BCeX CTpaH K OaaropoawHOH HMHHWHAaTH- 
Be pellaTb BCe Me@XAYHAPOAHble ela TOAbKO NyTeM MeperoBopos, 
OTKa3aBUIHCb Ha BCerga OT MPHMeHEHHA CHAbI, a XPHCTHaH BCeX 
cTpaH — K BO3JeHCTBHHH B 3TOM. 


B 3aKJt04eHHe CKaxKY, YTO 3ITHM MPH3bIBOM K MHPY Halli M0- 
MeCTHbI€ MpaBOCJaBHble WePKBH mpociaBaT Bora u 3acBuaeTetb- 
CTBYIOT 3aMOBeqaHHOe HaM “e€HHCTBO Ayxa B cow3e MHpa” (Ed. 4, 
3). 

HHKOVJIAM, 
Mutponoaut Kputuuknit 4 KoromMenckuit 


be 


Bes pykosogzctTsa Co6GopnoH un AnoctTo1bcKon 
IlepkBH XpHCTHaHe He B CHaX NpaBHAbHO 
HCTONKOBaTb CBanuleHHoe IIncanne 


Hn. [lapea yueHHKy cBoemMy THMoOder Halincal: “Tht H3 MeTCTBa 
3HaeClb CBALCHHbIA MHCaHHA, KOTOPbIA MOryT YMYAPHTb TebaA 
BO ChaceHHe Bepow BO Xpucta Mucyca” (2 To. 3, 15). 


TakoOBO JIA BCAKOFO XPHCTHaHHHa 3Ha4eHHe Cwi0oBa boxwxua: 
OHO “yMyApHeT” KaxkOrO H3 Hac “BO claceHHe” H OKa3biBaeTCA 
BCeM “NOJe3HbIM” “JIA HaCTaBJeHHA B MpaBewqHOCcTH” (2 Tm. 3, 16). 


BbiIBOA OTCHAa MOXKHO CielaTb TOJbKO OHH: BCAHKHH XpH- 
CTHAaHHH JOKeH “3HaTb” CBaul. TlucaHHe H 2O™xKeH 3a60TAHBO H3- 
BIeKaTb H3 HerO Ha AYXOBHYHO CBOW TOTpe6y GOorxecTBeHHble COBe- 
Tbl H yKa3aHHa. 


Tax. Ho kKaKHA 2%€ HMCHHO KHHITH MbI OOS3aHbI CUHTATb AAA 
ce6a CBALLLCHHbIMH H 6OroyXOBeHHbIMH ? 


[lapel am. O TOM HE TOBOPHT B CBOHX NMOCaHHAX’ a HW HH 
OHH anocTod He MepeyHcHA HaM COCTaBa “CBALLLCHHBIX MHCaHHh”. 
V BOT MbI CTOHM Nepex caoBaMH an. IlaBaa c HeMOYMeHHeM: 2*KelaA 
cmacTHCb, Mbl XOTHM 3HaTb “CBAULCHHbIA MHCaHHA”. IT me-xKe OHH? 
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— B Bu6ann, ckaxkeT HHOH mpocromwaAnH. Ho uTo Takoe 
Bu6ana? Tlouemy sB Hee He BHeceHbI Espanreanve oT Pomp, HuKo- 
AuMa? STH KHHPH XOJHIH BeAb MO PyKaM ApeBHbIX XPHCTHAH. 


C apyrol cropoHbl, — He MOrpeuiaeM JIM Mbl, UTO BHECJIM B CO- 
ctaB Hoporo 3aspeta nocaaHHe MakoBa? PomoHauasbHHK HallHX Ce- 
KTaHTOB Jl~oTep C4HTAI 3TO NOCTaHHe NMOAMOXKHbIM. TakxkKe, moue- 
MY MbI cBATOe OTKpoBeHHe mmpHmHcbiBaem an. VoanHy Borocaosy? 
Beab OHH pyccCKHH yueHbIn HeaBHO B WelOH KHHre OKa3biBad, 
yTO 3TO OTKpoBeHHe NpHHadwexuT cB. MoanHy 3aaToycTtomy? 


KTo ke HaM CKa3aJ, 4YTO CleAyA HacTaBJeHHtO an. [laBaa, MbI 
“H3-Miaza” mMOy4YaeMCA HMCHHO B TeX CaMbIX “NIMCAaHHAX”, KOTOPDIA 
Obl “CBALLCHHBIMH” 218 TumModben (2 Tm. 3, 15)? 


Kto HHOydb, NOxKaryH, CKaxkeT, YTO XPHCTHaHe HMeHOT “TO- 
Ma3aHHe OT CBATOrO” H He HYKMalwWTCH BO BHELIHEM HayYeHHH TOMY, 
4YTO HYXKHO CUHTATb “CBALICHHbIMH” H “OOroOdVXOBCHHbIMH” KHHTa- 
MH (1 Hoan. 2, 27 cT.). 


Sto, 6e3 BcAKOrO npekocioBHsA, Tak. Ho mnouemy-xe JI- 
Tep — XPHCTHAaHHH OTBepra.l NOAAHHHOCTh MocaaHHA an. Makosa? 
Tlouemy H B ApeBHOCTH ele Obl BONpOC O NOAAHHHOCTH anOcToulb- 
CKHX NIHCaHHH? Kak HaM CCbIAaTbCA Ha CBOKW “MOM@3aHHOCTb OT CBA- 
Toro”, Korga no caoBy an. MakosBa, MbI MHOTO BCce corpeulaem (—3, 
2 cT.)? 


Ecau sce 3TH BONpOcbl Mbl NocTaBHM Mepea co6oH co Bcew 
HCKPe€HHOCTbWO, TO OJDKHbI OyeM cKa3aTb ce6e: camo IlucaHHe He 
Y4HT, KaKHA KHHrH BHOAWH HyXHO CUHTaTb “OOroxyYXHOBeHHbIMH” ; 
O TOM He FOBOpAT CAHHOPAACHO H BCe OTICbHbI€e XPHCTHAaHe, MeXK- 
Ay KOTOPbIMH O CHX Op HAYT MpepeKaHHA MO ¥ITOMY BOTIpOcy. — 
Mexiy TeM H MpaBOCiaBHble H CeKTAHTbI NOAb3yIOTCH OMHOW H 
Tow-Ke cB. bu6anew. [loab3yrotca TOAbKO Oaarogapsa Llepksu, Kak 
o6uleh Halle AYXOBHOH COKPOBHUIHHUbI. Toabko Llepkosb Ha co- 
6ope Mnnonnitckom, B 393-m Fr., onpezeaHia B NepBbIh pa3 cocTaB 
Bu6.1nn, H C TOrO BpeMeHH XPHCTHaHe BC€ MOKOPHO NOBHHYIOTCA 
rojocy eA B BOMpoce o coctaBe CBau. [lMcanna. 


Ecam Tak, ACHO, YTO 6e€3 pyKOBOAHTebcTBa LlepKBH y XxpH- 
CTHaH HeT CHA H CMOCO60B OTBeTHTb Aaxke Ha CaMbI NMepBbli BO- 
mpoc: NO KaKHM KHHramM BxOAKH HYKHO yYYHTCA CNacaTb AYUIK CBOH? 


Ho 9TO TOAbKO Ha4ato TOK G6e3BbIXOAHOCTH, B KOTOPOHM OKa- 
3bIBalOTCA XPHCTHaHe 6e3 pyKOBOHTeAbCTBa LlepkBu. Bes wepKBH 
OHH H abuie CTYMHTb He CyMeOT Lara, xXOTA Obl COrmaCHAHCh 3a 
Bu61K CuHTaTh TOYHO-ONpeeneHHbIA KHHTH. Bot, mpHMepHo, OHH 
cTaHyT 4HTaTb Hospi 3apet. TloxoxuM, GaaroroBpeliHO OHM yCubl- 
waT TO, O 4eM Nepew CTpawaHHAMH B cazy TedbcHMaHCKOM MOVJIMJICA 
Tocnoab. H, no aw6su k Hemy, OHH noxKeraoT eMHHeHHA LVXOB- 
Horo MexAy coGoH (Moan. 17. 21, 22 ct.). — Mortom o6paratca k 
anocToJwaM, — H OT HHX MOYepNHYT HOBOe NMOOyxTeHHe “BCeM [ro- 
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BOPHTb OHO”, H36eraTb BHYTPCHHHX pa3szereHHH Mexay co6ow H 
nNOAAepxXKHBaTb GpatcKoOe eAHHEHHEe “B OHOM AyXe H B OHEX MBICA- 
ax” (1 Kop. 1, 10 ct.). 


Tak, 206pbie xpHcTHaHe, roBOpHM, 4HTaa EsBaHreane 3aXx0TAT 
HCNOJHHTb NpH3biB Tocnowa H anocTOOB K CBO@My AYXOBHOMY eJH- 
HeHH}O. OHH MOAMTBEHHO CTaHyT BOKpyr CBoero Tocnogza; onn 6y- 
AyT npocutb Ero o nomouiv, O NoAKpenzeHHH. 


IlpocuTb, MOAHTbCA HauHyT... Ho 3a Koro %e OHH CTaHYT 
cuutaTb XpuHcta? Kak K Hemy 6yazyT o6pamatTbcas, — Kak K Bory, 
HJM — TOJbKO Kak B 4@JOBeKy, XOTb H CBATOMY, BeJIHKOMY? 


— KouneunHo, ONATH OTBETAT NMpocTeubl, KaK K Bory: Xpucroc 
ecTb Tocnoab Haul (Moan. 20, 28). 


Ticauy pa3 TaK; HO He 3a6nIBaliTe, OpaTbA H CeCTPbI, 4TO 
Ha MHP MbI JOJDKHbI, 218 cOOcTBeHHOrO Ha3HaHHA, CTaTb B MOJO- 
*KeHHE TeX AHOAeH — CeKTAaHTOB, KOTOPble TOAbKO no [lHcaHHO, NO 
OyKBaM ero HagzeloTcA cnacTHcb, 6e3 nomouln LlepKBu. 


M BOT HaM, OTOPBaHHbIM OT eZHHeHHA Cc LlepKoBbH, BCTpe- 
THTCA Takoe cBHAeTerbcTBO Camoro Xpucta o Ce6e: “Oren Mon 
6onee Mena” (Hoan. 14, 28). 


Kak MNOHATb 3TH CIOBa? Ilo npaBocaaBHOMyY — OHM 3Ha4aT, 
uTo Bor OTreu “6oabuie” Xpucta, Kak 4enoBeka. Ho epetuk Apuit 
3TH CaMbIA CIOBA NPHBOAHA B AOKa3saTeAbcTBO Toro, 4TO CbIH He 
paBeH no 6oxectBy OTuy, a MeHbuie Ero; caea. On -— ue Bor, a 
6yaTo 6bi mnpoctoH yeroBek 6bia. [pyro epetuk, MakeoHHi, ccbI- 
Jasica Ha C1oBa Xpucta O TOM, 4TO On “nouwwetT” YrewutTeis B MHDP 
(Hoan. 16, 6), — 3akatouaa, uTto Jivx CB. Menbuie China, u60 JIyx, 
TOJKOBal OH, KaK NMOABaCTHBIM, XpHCTOM MOCcbIaeTCA B MHP... 


KTo .%Ke€ H3 XPHCTHaH MpaBHbHO CyZH1 Hu cygzuT oO Bore, 0 
Xpucte, o Ca. Jlyxe? Bce onuM 4NTaIH MH 4NTaIOT EBaHreane; O2HaKO 
KaKHX TOJIbKO epeceH He ObI0 MexKAY HHMH! V1 HbIHe pasHOOOpas3- 
Hble€ C€KTaHTbI, OTOPOCHB pyKOBOAHTeAbcTBO LlepKBH, TO#xKe NO CBO- 
emy Ha [IHcaHHuH yTBepxaaiwTca. Ho kaxkabI CeKTaHT NpHBAeKaeT 
IlhcaHHe AHUWIb K ONpaBAaHHW TOH CeKTbI, B KOTOPOH OH mpeOpiBaeT. 


Vi AcHO: 24a Toro, YTOGHI HaM, NO 3aBeTy XpuHcTa HW anocToOAOB 
ObITb “@HHOMBICICHHbIMH” B Bepe, HaM HYXKHO He BbIXOAHTb H3 M10- 
cayulaHHA rowocy LhepKBu. 


Kto ce6s, cBoH pa3yM, CBOe MOHATHe, CBOe TOAKOBaHHe G6y- 
eT CTaBHTb BbIle yueHHA LlepkBH, — TOT HeMpeMeHHO 3anyTaeTca 
B C€TAX epeTH4eCTBA... 


XpucTHaHe! CMOTpHTe-xKe, C KAaKOHW OCTOPOXKHOCTbIO 06K3a- 
HbI MbI ClacaTb CBOH AyuiH B LlepkBu Hu Yepes LlepKosb. 


Kpenko NOMHHIM 3TOT Or AAA KaxkOrO H3 Hac ApeBHHe Ca. 
YunTeIH WepKOBHbIe, — H BOT KaK HaCTaBAATH OHH XPHCTHAaH. 
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CB. cCBAW.eHHOMyYeHHK MpuxHei, envckon JIMOHCKHA, y4eHHK 
cB. all. H eBaHreaucta Moanna Borocaopa, 3anoBeayeT: “He 20.DKHO 
yY APVYrHX HCKaTb HCTHHbI, KOTOPy!O erKO 3aHMCTBOBaTb OT LlepKBH, 
HOO B Hee aNOCTOJbI B NMOAHOTe NOJOKHAIH BCe, YTO MPHHALexKHT 
HCTHHe, TaK 4YTO KaxKUbIii *KealOulLHH MOXKeT MPHHHMAaTb OT Hes MH- 
THe %KH3HH”. 


BaaxkenHbi AspryctHH, enuckon Mnnoxckui (ymep B IV Be- 
Ke), MMueT: “A He NOBepHaA Ob eBaHreJHHW, ec1H-ObI B TOM He yO6e- 
AHA MeHA roroc mpaBocazaBHoH LlepxBu. LlepkoBb mpHHaB oT To- 
cnowa WMucyca Xpucta un Csatoro Jiyxa OTKpoBeHHe, XpaHHT ero 
Ue1bIM H HEBPeAHMbIM; ei MepedaH B CMbIC.1 OHAFO; OHA eCTb BMeCTe 
HeNOrpeuiHMaA HCTO.AKOBaTeAbHHLa erO OT Ha4ada CBOero yCTaHOB.1e- 
HHA HW Mpe6yzeT TakKOW 20 CKOHYAHHA BeKa, HOO MpaB. LlepkoBb HH- 
KOra He FTOBOPHla H He TOBOPHT OT CeO, HO FOBOPHT TOAbKO OT 
Jiyxa Boxusv, KOTOpOrO OHa HelpecTaHHO HMeeT, HMela H OyzeT 
HMeTb CBOHM Y4HTeeM ZO KOHUa BeKa” (Moan. 14 ra. 16, 17, 26 crT.). 


(U3a. Mucc. Cos.) 


te 


TIPABOCJIABHAA BEPA Y PYCCKHX 
3A KAPIIATAMH 


ree Hapoa 3a KapnataMH Ha4al MpOHHKaTb C He3alaMsATHbIX 
BpeMeH. 


Eme B YII—VSIII sekax noa faBaeHHeM KOYeBbIX OPA, HerIpe- 
PbIBHO MPOXOAHBLUUIHX MO 1XKHO-pyccKOH cTenu, 3a Kapnatpl Haya- 
IH NepeXOZHTb “BOCTOUHDIe ClaBAHe” B MOHCKaxX OOmee CNOKOH- 
HOH 2*H3HH. B IX u X Bekax 3a KapnataMH Ha4adH NOABAATKCA pyc- 
CKHe JHKOZH H MpHXOA HX CHa CO 3HaYHTeJIbHbIMH MepepbIBaMH Mpo- 
owkKaIcA 2O HadatH XYIII Beka. Pycckwe npuHxogzHaH 3a Kapnartpi 
Pa3HOBPeMEHHO, Pa3HOMAeMeHHO, Pa3HOCOC.IOBHO H pa3HOMPHYHHHO. 


Koraa HOBax rpynna nepexoauta Kapnatbl, ona HaxoAMia 
TYT CBOHX copoaqHyeH H HX BOeAHHO CBA3bIBaIO OOulee HMA Pycb, 
oOulHH pyccKHA A3bIK H OOULaA NpaBocaaBHan — “pyccKan” Bepa. 


Co BpemMeHeM JepxkaBHan Pycb, Kuesckan uv Mockosckas, ObI- 
Ja OTTecHeHa OT Kapnat. 3anaaHbIM HapOdaM, a OCOGeHHO HeM- 
lam, HE HPaBHJOCb yCHJeHHe C1aBAH 3a CY€T NMPHTOKA PYyCCKHX 3a 
Kapnatpl. [loab3yacb cTapbIM PHMCKHM MeTOOM “divide et impera”’ 
— “pa3qeiai HW BaacTByH”, OHH BMeCTO eAHHOH Pycu Hayat pa3- 
JH4aTb LECATKH HapOAHOCTeH ——- MOCKOBHTOB, YKPaHHLUeB, PYTeHOB, 
J@MaKOB, JIMWaKOB, OAnXxape, OokOB, 3eCMMJIHHYAH, LiapHuian, 
“MOAKapnaTCKHX Mabap”, AHYKOB, TYLYAOB H T.2. H CCOPHTb HX 
MexKAy co6oW. Hapox caM, OAHakO, OTAMYHO CO3HaBa, KTO OH, 
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4TO H3 HerO XOTAT ClelaTb H 4YeM OBIT eMY HadJexHT. HM noTomy 
OH BCeH AyuieH, YMOM H CepaueM MIpPHbHy. K cBOel Pycckoi IIpa- 
BOC.1aBHOH LlepKBH, KOTOPas CTata AAA HerO CAHHCTBEHHOH 3alllHTOH 
H HallHOHaJIbHOCTH, H HaPOAHOrO MPOCBeLLEHHA H COLWHAaIbHO-3KOHO- 
MHYeCCKHX Mpas. 


IlocMOTpHM-2Ke, KaKOBa Obl.la XH3Hb PyCCKOrO NpaBocjaBHA 
3a KapnaTaMH Ha OCHOBaHHH HCTOPH4eCKHX MaHHbIX H MaMATHHKOB, 
NOCKO.IbKY OHH CTaJH H3BeCTHbI H HaVYHO ObI.IH HCC.1eAOBaHbI. 


OduunatbHoK AaTOH NpHHATHA XpHcTHaHcTBa Pycbwo B KueBe 
cuntaetcs 988 rox. BeankHii KHA3b KHeEBCKHH BaanaHMHp, BO Kpe- 
WleHHH BacnJHi, peluHa mepeMeHHTb A3bINeCKYIO Bepy H NocaAart 
CBOHX MOC.1OB B Ppa3Hble CTPaHbl, K pa3HbIM HapOaM, 4TOOLI NOCABI 
3TH NO3HAKOMHIHCh C BepOH HHbIX HAaPOMOB H paccKa3atH eMy O 
CBOHX HaOmomeHHAX. Ha oOcHOBaHHH COOOULeHHH 3THX NOcAoB, — 
TaK pacCKa3biBaeT pyccKanA JeTonHcb, — BaaaquMHp, VYHTbIBaA Mpe- 
HMYLUecTBa rpeyecKOrO, BH3AaHTHHCKOFO MpaBOCclaBHA H TIPHHA CB. 
KpelleHHe H3 PyK BH3aHTHHCKOrO NaTpHapxa. BaagumMup KpecTHca 
B Kuepe, a C HHM B BOaXx JiHempa KpecTHAOCb H “MHOXKECTBO Ha- 
poma”. 

Ho uctopua [Ipapoc.iaspua Ha Pycu, NOawb3yAcb JaHHbIMH TOH- 
#*Ke JCTONHCH H Ha OCHOBaHHH HHOCTPaHHbIX CBHAHTeIbCTB, MOKa- 
3bIBaeT, 4YTO KpellleHHe B KuHeBe O6bI10 TOJbKO 3aBepuIeHHeM TOFO 
npowuecca, KOTOPbIM NpoOwKatcA yxKe BOIroe Bpema. MUctropua 
rOBOPHT, 4YTO OTACAbHbIe PyCCKHe AHH MpHHHMaIH NMpaBocsaBHe HU 
no Baanumupa. I[lpaBpocazaBHoH Oblaa ye Oa6Ka BaagumMupa — cB. 
KHATHHA Oudlbra, KPeCTHbIM OTLEM KOTOPOH Obl CaM uMMepaTOp 
BusanTHn — KonctaHTtHH BarpsxOpcaubiii, XpHcTHaHaMH ObIIH MHO- 
rue APy2XHHHHKH KHeBCKOrO KHA3h. Hakonell, B rod KpeuleHHaA Py- 
CH B Kuese yxe Obl NpaBOcaBHbiit XpaM. 


[peku Oblan c Kuesckoh Pycbto B TeCHBIX TOPFOBbIX CHOLIe- 
HHAX, HO 9TO elle HE MOO OObBACHHTh HEOObIKHOBCHHOTO HHTepeca 
pyccKHX K rpeyecKOH Bepe H GBICTpOe H ycneuwIHOe pacnpocTpaHo- 
HHe rpeyecKkoro MpaBociaBHA B pyccKoH cpeze. JIA 3TOrO HYKHBI 
ObIIH MPONOBEAHHKH, BaewulHe A3bIKOM pyccKOorO HapOda HAH 
Te€M Le€PKOBHO-CaBAHCKHM A3bIKOM, Ha KOTOPbIH yxe ObloO Nepe- 
BeleHO eBaHreJiHe H He€KOTOPbie WEPKOBHbI€e KHHIH MpOcBeTHTe.AAMH 
claBAH CB. OpaTbamuw Kupwnit0om u Medosznem. 


M BOT pyccKHe HCTOPHKH H HCTOPHKH pyccKkoH LlepkBu H3- 
WaBHa VoKe, ONHChIBAA MpHHATHeE cB. IlpaBocaaBun Pycbiwo B Kuese, 
oO6paulaiH CBOH B30pbI Ha Pycb B Kapnatax u 3a KapnatamMu, 20- 
nycKan, YTO TAMOLWHHE pyCCKHe, HMexA ONH3KHE OTHOLUCHHA CO C1aB- 
AHaMH, IIPHHABLUMMH KpeuleHHe H3 pyK cB. Medboaua, camu nepe- 
WIM B XPHCTHAHCTBO, a BIOCIeACTBHH COeCHCTBOBaIH rpeyecKHM 
HepapxaM BeCTH MponmoBeyb NpaBociaBHA B KuesckoH Pycu. Yxe 
nepBbid pyccKHH KpHTHYecKHH ucTopHkK H. M. KapamM3HH gBecTH 
eT TOMY Ha3aq HUeT KOUbIOeIb pyccKorO mpaBociaBHA 3a Kap- 
naTaMH. bowee mod Beka TOMY Ha3a MaCTHTbIM HCTOPHK pyccKol 
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Llepxksu E. E. Poay6uncknh npHnyxkiaen Obl1 CleataTb AONMyULeHHe, 
4TO IPH KpeuleHHH Pycu B KueBe MpHCyTCTBOBaIH CBALLCHHHKH “C 
}OKHIX CKAOHOB KapmatTcKHXx rop”. 


IIpor. K. JI. Kycroaues, HacTOATeIb pyccKoro xpama B Benue, 
nepeBOAYHK H MOKJOHHHK LepKOBHO-HalHOHaIbHbIX TPYOB KPbI.10- 
utaHHHa IIpawescekoro A. B. JiyxHoBuya, B cepeaHHe Mpoulmoro cTO- 
JI€THA CMeWMaIbHO 3aHHTepeCOBaBLIHHCA LWePKOBHO-peHrHO3HOH HC- 
TOpHeH H %#XH3HbIO pyccKHX 3a KapnataMH, B MpeHC.10BHH K Mepe- 
Bony “Acropuu IIpawesckow Enapxun” A. B. Jyxnosuya (CII6., 
1877) muwet: Mcropuio cBoeH uacTHOH (T.e. PycckoH, — mpumM. 
aBT.) W€PKBH MbI OObIKHOBCHHO Ha4HHaeM C CB. BaaquMHpa; OOpalle- 
HHe CB. Ojbrv, CYUIeCTBOBaHHe XPHCTHaHCKOH UWepKBH H OOLLeCTBa 
B Kuese mpexae Toro — y Hac ABAAWOTCA GakTaMH OTPbIBOUHbIMH; 
Mbl HE OTBICKaIH elle *XHBOH CBA3H MCKAY MpOCBeTHTebHOW eA- 
TeIbHOCTbIO CBB. GpaTbeB KupHaaa nH MedboaHA WH HadaOM XPHCTH- 
aHcTBa y Hac. Mexyay tem Yrpo-Pyccbl 2xXHIM C He3aMaMATHbIX Bpe- 
MeH B MecTax O1MKaHUIHX K MeCTY JeHCTBHA cB. C1aBAHCKHX allo- 
CTOJOB H CKOPO OCTaIHCb eCAHHCTBeCHHBIMH TaM MpelcTaBHTe.AMH 
HX ea; a KaK 9TO ObLIO NAeMA, OMHOPOAHOe C TEM, KOTOPOe 2KHIO 
HelipepbIBHO asee K BOCTOKY 20 camoro KueBa, TO oTYero He TIped- 
MOJO#KHTb, YTO OHO, MOMHMO MOPCKOrO NyTH OT [pekos, oT Llapb- 
[paga, Morio ObITb NpOBOAHHKOM XpHcTHaHCcTBa K [laHHOHHH 4pe3 
Kapnatbl 40 camoro KuesBa eile npexkae cB. BiaquMupa? S3ameua- 
TeIbHO, Kora np BaawuMupe H MOce Hero H3 KueBa OTNpaBHAHCb 
MHCCHOHEPbI JI HaCaxKAeHHA XPHCTHAHCTBa, OHH LIH Ha ceBepo- 
BOCTOK, Ha CeBep H CeBepO-3allay, HO He Ha 3aMal: B ITY MOCTeAHIOIO 
CTOPOHY XPHCTHAHCTBO BepOATHO pacnpocTpaHHocb Cc 3amaqa Ha 
BOCTOK, a He HaOOoOpoT... B HucceqOoBaHHH Hayada Yrpo-PyccKxon 
W@PKBH Mbl, KaxKeTCH, MOXKCM HAHTH 2XKHBYIO CBA3b Hallie WePKBHK C 
welaMu CB. ClaBAHCKHX amocToo0B, KOTOpbIM PyccKkaad WepKOBb 06- 
a3aHa Oovee BceroO XOTA OHH H He JeHCTBOBaIH CpewH Hee H AIA Hee 
HenmOcpeCTBeHHO.” 


Hpine, Korgza Oomee nozpo6HO uccaeqoBaHa cyab6a pyccKHx 
3a Kapnatamu HW Korga 6oee TOUHO YCTaHOBJeHbI pa3sMepbl “rpeKo- 


ClaBAHCKOH” apxHenvcKonHH cB. Medouua, KOAbIGe1b pyccKoro mpa- 
BOCIaBHA 3a KapnaTaMH e2Ba-J1H MOET BbI3BaTb COMHEHHA. 


B nmoab3y 3TOrO TOBOPHT Ba (pakTa. 


B 896 roazy Mabapbl, WeaqwHe H3-3a Bourn m0 1xKHO-pyc- 
CKOH CTeNH Ha 3ala WH MpocTrosBuiHe wxKHee KueBa OKOO NATHIe- 
CATH JeT, nepeulaiH Kapnarpi. TytT OHH Yy2KC HalilIH CJlaBAH H PYCCKHX, 
KOTOpbie yxe ObIIM XPHCTHAHAMH H OT KOTOPbIX MaJbAPbI HW Hada 
Me€peHHMaTb lipaBOClaBHyYW Bepy, a BMeCTe C HEH H HeOOXOAHMYIO 
AAA TOTO TEPMHHOMOrHW. TlocKOa.bKy Madbapbl ObIAH MAeMeHeM KO- 
4eBbIM H HE HMeIH OCeAIOFO XO3AHCTBa, OHH, Nepean 3a Kapnartpi 
H OCeB B paBHHHe JlyHas, LOJDKHbI ObIIH TakoxKe NMPHHATb HW CnOCcOObI 
H T€PMHHOJOFHW CeAbCKOFO XO3AHCTBA OT CBOHX yU4HTeTeH — OT 
C1aBAH, a OT PyCCKHX OCOGeHHO. SA3bIKOBbIe 3AHMCTBOBAHHA MaJbAp, 
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oTHOCAUIMeCH K IX H X BeKaM, NOKa3bIBaHWOT, YTO GOAbUIHHCTBO 3THX 
C10B ObIIO0 NPHHATO OT PyCcCKHX, B ApeBHeHwieh GopmMe 3By4aHHA H 
HavepTaHHA, B TOM 4HCJe H OOO3HAYCHHA JA XPHCTHAHCKHX MOHA- 
THH, KaK TO: KpecT-KepecT — kereszt, XpHCTHaHHH-Kpe€CTbAHHH — Ke- 


pecteHb — kereszteny, cBAT —- ceHT — szent, MHJOCTb MadacT — 
malaszt, 61ar — 6oanor — boldog, nekio nmoxoa — pokol, non 
— non — pap, 4ylo — 4o0 — csoda, KyM KOMO — koma H T. J. 


TlostTOMy He YAHBHTeIbHO, YTO xpHcTHacTBO B BeHrpHiO NMpHXOAHT 
43 Bu3satuw. Orttyna ye B 950 Pr. NpHHATH XpHCTHaHCTBO JBOe 
MaJbaApcKHX BOeBOA Byayy u Jina, wu Torma-xe B Beurputo O6bisa 
BbICaHa H3 KOHCTaHTHHONOAA MpaBOcaBHaA MHCCHA BO rlaBe C enH- 
ckonom Epodeem, KoTopbid mocemHica B MOHacTbIpe cB. Moana 
Kpectuteiaa B BuauuHe. Jloub Jian, Wlapoabta, Bbilita 3aMyx 3a 
KHA3A Tei3y, KOTOpbIM TakxKe KpecTHJCa NO NMpaBoclaBHOMy OOps- 
AY MW cbiHa cBoero Bokka TakxKe KpecTHI H Jaa emy uMA CTedaH 
(MwtBaxw). CtTaB Kopojem, Ctedban I kpecTHa CBOHX NOMaHHbIX, 
yupex aA WepKBH H MOHACTBLIPH BOCTOUHOrO OOpsAza. 


O cyab6ax npaBocaaBuA sp BenrpHu MbI OyaeM FOBOPHTb 
NOApPOOHO, 30e@Cb-2Ke€ BaxKHO OTMETHTb, YTO MAabAPbI, NepeBaHB 
KapnaTbl, OKa3aIHcb B CTpaHe, rae FOCNOACTBOBad yxKe PpeKO-BO- 
CTOUHBIH OOPAL UH TO B CaBAHCKOH cpegze. M3 caaBAH, KOTOpPbIe B 
3TO BpeMA MOFIH NOCpeAHHYaTb M@XKAY MadbapaMH H Bu3anHTHeH 
MOrJH ObITb 6OMrapbl, pycckHe uv OT 1024 r. caOBaKH, KOra 3eMJIM 
HbIHeUHeH COBaKHH ObIaH NpHCOeAHHeHbI K BeurpHu. 


OtTkya HW KaK NPOHHKIO NpaBocaaBue K Pycu 3a Kapnatamu 
O IIpHXOa MabAp B HacTOALLee BPEMA COMHCHHH ObITb HE MOXET: 
OHO NIpHWWAO B NOpAAKe mponosesH cBB. OpatbeB KupHaaa u Medo- 
MA y ClaBAH HM B 4YaCTHOCTH B BeAHKOMOpaBCKOM KH*2KeCTBe. XOTA 
pycckoe paccejeHHe KO BpeMe€HH MPHXOa MaAbAP NPOHHKaO ase- 
KO Ha 3anaaq — K BpatucaaBe uv TpeHuHHy, OHAKO, Ka3a0cb He- 
O6OCHOBaHHbIM, 4TO MmponoBenb cB. MecboauA AocTHraa 3aKkapmat- 
CKHX PyCCKHX H KaK-Obl MHHOBAJa COBalKHe 3eMJIH, rae O MpaBo- 
cqaBHH He O6bla0 caezoB. TpyZbl caoBaluKHx yueHbix J]. Pananta, 
O. P. Tanaruv uw Ap. noKa3biBatoT, YTO cB. MecdboazHH cTosa BO raaBe 
npaBociaBHOrO eta 3HayHTeIbHO 6Oomwee wipoKoro, 4em BeanKo- 
MopasBckoe KHAXKECTBO H 4TO erO yYeHHe NPOHHKAO WH Ha “HwKHIOIO 
Mopasy”, B CaaHckyl0 O6acTb, TO eCTb B 3@€MJH HbIHeLWIHeH BOCT. 
CnoBakuuw HW 3akapnaTcKOH OOmacTH. CaoBalKwe yY4eHbIe OKa3bl- 
Bal0T, UTO HM Y CAOBaKOB KaTOJH4eCTBO ObIIO0 peAMrHeH BTOPHYHOH, 
Kak TO 6pI10 Ha MopasBe u B YexuH, HW YTO CAOBAKH TOKE BbICTYMA- 
JM B 3allHTy “cTapoH Bepbi” Nepex HaNOpoM KaTOJH4eCTBA. 


O6patumcs Tenepb K TOMY, KaK K Pycu 3a Kapmatbl mpoHu- 
KIO cB. IIpapocaaBHe H KaK OHO 2%KH10, MpouBeTatoO HW 3ali\Hllalo 
mpaBo BCOe Ha XKH3Hb BIWOTb AO Toro, Korda B 1646 r. HaCHAbCTBeH- 
HO OblJla BBeweHa YHHA C PHMoM. 


B 862 r. Be,HKO-MOpaBCKHH KHA3b PocTHCAaB, K B.laqeHHAiM 
KOTOpOrO NpHHadwexkatn WM 4YacTH 3aqyHalicKoH TlaHHOHHH H 3eMJ1H 
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3anaqHOH WH cpeaHeh COBaKHH, %*Kelad MpOCBeTHTb CBOW CTPaHY cBe- 
TOM XPHCTHAHCKOH BepbI Ha MOHATOM AAA HapOa CaBAHCKOM A3bI- 
Ke, O6paTuaca c npocb6oh B BusaHTHW — NpHClaTb CMY CAaBAHCKHX 
nponoBeaHHKoB. Mmnepatop Muxana Ill u BceweHcKHH maTpHapx 
OXOTHO COrdlacH.IHCb, H B CleayrolleM-7xKe 863-m roay B MopasBHto 
NpHOblLIH MpOCBHTHTe.1H ClaBAH CBB. OpatTbA Kupuaa nu Medosni. 
CaaBaHe C padOCTbIO NPHHHMaIH MponoBedb eBaHre.1HA Ha POAHOM 
JIA HHX A3ZbIKe, H MHOAKECTBO HapOda OOpaTHOCb B “rpeKO-C1aBAH- 
ckyl0”, mpaBocaBHyt Bepy. HemMubl H JaTbIHAHe, MpOMOBeOBBAB- 
uwiHe€ XPHCTHaHCTBO Ha HeCMOHATHOM JIA C1aBAH H YVXKOM JIA HHX 
JaTHHCKOM A3bIKe, NPeANPHHAAH BCe Mepbl K TOMY, 4YTOObI XPHCTHaH- 
cKOe MpocBelleHHe Ha C.1aBAHCKOM A3bIKe ObIIO0 mpeKpaueHo. Co 
BpeMeHeM OHH OOHAHCb TOFO, YTO y4ueHHKH cB. Medoana O6plan 
H3rHaHbl H3 mpeteioB Beankoh Mopasun. 


M3 npeazetos Beankoi Mopasun tpyaamu csp. Medosun u 
erO VYeCHHKOB lpaBOCclaBHan Bepa pacnpocTaHHJlacb H B COCeAHHX 
3eM1ax. Oxoao 873 r. KpeuleHHe MO rpeKO-BOCTOUHOMY OOpHAAy H3 
pyk cB. Medboansa mpHHaA. “eulckHi KHA3b BopxuBOH, cCynmpyra ero 
cB. JIWOAMHa WH BeCb KHAKeCKHH 20M. Kak He BeAHKO Obi0 AaBule- 
HHe HeEMLIUCB B I01b3V JaTHHCTBa, OHAKO, MOXKHO CKa3aTb, 4YTO B 
Yexuu BO Bpema cB. BautaBa (BayecaaBa) u cB. JIOAMHJbI, KOTO- 
ppix [IpapocaaBHan LlepkoB 4THT, Kak CBATbIX, OOJbLUIHHCTBO Hapo- 
Ha OblO peKO-ClaBAHCKOH Bepbl H NMpOUBeTal BOCTOUHBIA OOpAL. 
B noaospuHe X cToaeTHA NOAbCKHH KHA3b MeunticiiaB, *xeHKBUIKHHCA Ha 
yeulcKOH KH*AxKHe JloyGpaBKe, CaM MPHHA rpeKO-BOCTOUHBIN OOpxAn 
npaBoclaBHsA, H C HHM KPeCTHJIHCb H ero MOAaHHbIe. 


Ha BocToke mpaBociaBHan mponospewb cB. Medoaua uepe3 
CAOBAUKHe 3€MAH, Te Take XPHCTHAHCTBO ObIO MPHHATO Ha C.1aB- 
AHCKOM A3bIKe C OOHYHOH AAA TOTO TePpMHHOVOrHeH, ROCTHrIO H 
Pycu 3a KapnataMu, H YTBepAHOCh TYT HaCTOJAbKO, 4TO 93TO T0- 
BIHAIO Ha CyVAb6y XPHCTHAHCTBa VY MabaAp, a B Mpesemtax apxuenu- 
ckonHu cB. Medoans, BKOUaBUeH B CeO BCHO TEPPHTOPHWO HbIHeL- 
HeH UexocaoBaukoH Pecny6aHkuH, vy pycCKHX OHO yepxKatOcb 101b- 
ue 4M VY MPOYHX C1aBAHCKHX HapodoB. TlocKOAbKy Mabappl ObIIH 
Kpeuenbl cB. CredbaHom oKoao 1000 roga, ecTecTBeHHO, 4TO pyccKO? 
XPHCTHAHCKOe BAMAHHE MOFAO HCXOAHTb TOMbKO OT Pycu 3a Kap- 
laTaMH H TOMbKO MO3%Ke 9ITO BAHAHHE YCHAHAOCb B CBA3H C TeM, 
4YTO BeHrePCKHe KOPOJH, BNAOTb AO pasopeHHs KueBLULHHbI TaTapa- 
MH, ObIIH B CaMbIX TCCHbIX POJCTBCHHbIX H MOAHTHYCCKHX OTHOILIe- 
HHAX C PYCCKHMH KHA3bAMH, VAE MPHHABLUHMH MpaBOcaBHe. 


Bot Kak OMHCbIBaeT BPCMA NIPHHATHA XPHCTHAHCTBa MaAbs- 

paMH KapMaTOpyccKHH HCTOPHK, BHAHbIN WeATeb YHHATCKOH LWepKBH. 
Mpuneit M. Konapatosuy: “...Credan Obit nepBbiMm KOpoweM 
YrOPCKHM H CMY IIPHHAAIexKUT HAHOOMbUIAA 3acJlyra B TOM, YTO OH 
yTBepana B BexrpuHu xpuHcTHaHcTBO. CrTedaH OCHOBa LePKBH HM MO- 
HaCTbIPH BOCTOUHOTO O6pagza. B Becnpumckol AOAMHe OH OCHOBAA 
*KCHCKHH MOHACTHIP 218 rpeyeckHx Bacwananok. [pu ero Kopowes- 
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CKOM JBope ObIIH H rpeyecKHe CBALLCHHHKH. B Hepycaaume hw Kou- 
CTaHTHHONOJe HM ObIH OCHOBaHbI MOHACTHIPH 21h VFOPCKHX maJOM- 
HHKOB. 3aKOHbl, H32aHHble CTedbanom | coBepwieHHO NOAOOHbI rpe- 
4YeCKHM 3aKOHAM H, XOTA KOPOJeBCKVIO KOPOHY OH H NMpocHa HU NO- 
yuna oT PuMa, O2HaKO ero AeATeAbHOCTb KaK KOPOJIA MOKa3bIBa- 
eT, YTO BOCTOUHBIN OOpaAy ObII Aan HerO MHJee 3anagaHOoro. Kopo- 
J@BCKHe€ PeJHKBHH, KOTOPbIMH I10.1b3VIOTCA IPH KOPOHAllHH BeH- 
repcKHX KOpOJeH, HOCAT COBepleHHO XapakTep BOCcTOUNHOrO OOpaA- 
Mb? 


Iloab3yAcb HEMCLKHMH CBALICHHHKaMH H HeMeLKOM HeJIWO- 
6oBbW K C/laBAHaM, Nana Pumcknh AoOnaAcA Toro, 4TO K KOHUYy XI 
cTOeTHA Tpyabl cB. MedboaHA mo pacnpocTpaHeHHlO XpHCTHaHCTBa 
V 3aMaHbIX CaBAH ObIIH HaCHAbCTBeHHO YHHUTOKeHBI. B Uexnun ux 
Ioabwe, B MopaBuH H Ha CaOBaKHH NpaBocaaBHe ObIIO AMKBHH- 
POBaHO B aXMHHHCTpaTHBHOM mopsaKe. Ha CaoBakKHH 3TO NMpOH30- 
wo eme 20 1026 r., Korga cAOBaukKHe 3eMJ1H ObIIH NPHCOeAHHEHbI 
K BexrpHu XH KOPAa CAOBaKH NOAVYHAH-6bI BO3MOXKHOCTh OTCTAHBaTb 
cBOlO “cTapyl0 Bepy” BMecTe CO CBOHMH cOOpaTbaAMH Ha [Ipauwies- 
uHHe. B nmowHOH Mepe KHPHAIO-MedomuneBcKoe NMpaBocaaBHe yep- 
*KalOCb Y PycCKHX 3a KapnataMH, KOTOpbie ObIIH B MabApCKOH cipe- 
pe BIHAHHA, a BenrpHs BIAOTb AO HalleCTBHA TaTap H JO KOHLa H- 
HacTHH ApnagzoBuHyel (pakTH4ecKH caMa O6OpOdacb NPOTHB HeEMeLKO- 
JaTHHCKOrO HaTHCKa, OyAy4H TeCHO CBH3aHa POACTBOM H MO.1HTH- 
4eCKHM COHK3HH4eCTBOM C Kuesckol Pycbw. 


Kena Creqdbana I HeMka ['H3ea, ecTeCTBEHHO, NOALepKHBada 
HEMCLLKO-JlaTHHCKHA OOpaA H cbiHa [letpa BOCNHTawa Tak, 4YTO OH 
BniepBbie B BexrpHH Hava roOHeHHe MpOTHB MmpaBociaBuA. Beurppi, 
OHaKO, CaMH BOCCTaIH MpoTHB “HOBOH Bepbi”. Ero mpeemHHK AnH- 
ape, »*eHaTHIH Ha ZOYepH Apocrapa Myaporo — sBeaHKoro KHA3A 
Kuesckoro — AnacTacHH, OCHOBAa NpaBOCaBHbI MOHAaCTbIpb B BpI- 
werpaze H MpH3Hat TyZa MOHAaXOB H3 KuesBo-IlevyepckoH JAaBpbl. 
Kopoaepa AnacTacHA OCHOBaJa %XeHCKHH MOHACTbIPb B TOpMOBe. 
KoaomaH (1095—1114) 6bla xeHaT Ha AoYepH BaagumMupa Mono- 
mMaxa Esdbumun, Teti3za Il (1141—1161) 6bin xeHaT Ha Espocunun, 
mouepun Mctucaasa |, h 06a OHH NPHHHMaAH AenTeAbHOe yU4acTHe B 
6opb6e MexAy PYCCKHMH KHA3bAMH H NOMMePKHBAIH MpaBocsaBHe. 
PycckvHe KHSDKHbI, NpHesxKan B BeurpHwo, NpHBO3sHAH c co6oW pyc- 
CKHX CBALCHHHKOB He TOJbKO JA NPHABOPHbIX cayxKO, HO H JAA 
MHOrOYHCAeCHHOH APYXKHHbI, NMPHXOAHBWeH Cc HHMH. JlagqucaaB CBA- 
TOH, KaTOAHK PaH KOPOHbI, OTKPbITO 3alllHUladl He€3AaBHCHMOCTb BO- 
crouHoro o6panza. Baagucaas I (KymMaH) cam nepeweda B mpaBocsa- 
BHe. K 1204 rozy B Benrpuu co3smaeTcaA Takoe NOMOKeHHE, YTO Mana 
MHHOKeHTHH B CBOCM IIHCbMe K BeHrePCKOMY KOPOJIHO, HM-2Ke MOCcTa- 
BJICHHOMY, 2%KaJlyeTCA, 4YTO B ero CTpaHe Ha MHOXKeCTBO rpe4yecKHX 
MOHACTbIPeH MPHXOAHTCA TOAbKO OHH JaTHHCKHH. 


PycckO-MaAbapckoe OTHOUICHHA rocy-apcTBeHHOrO NopaaKa 
HMC1H NpAMOe OTHOWEHHE K %KH3HH CTAPbIX PYCCKHX MOCceAeHUeB 3a 
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Kapnatamu. Hx 3eman npx Apnagosuyax cotaBaaan oco6oe pyc- 
ckoe BOeCBOACTBO, KOTOPOe BCerda YNPaBAAAOCh MpaBOCAaBHbIMH 
BCAbMOKAMH, a 4YaACTO H MPOCTO PYCCKHMH KHA3baMH. IIpun bei- 
ae IV KapnaTopycCKHMH 3@€M1AMH lipaBH.l ero 3ATb — 4ePHHTOBCKHH 
KHa3b PoctucaaB Muxaiaosuy, OexaBsuinh B Bexnrputo moce pas3- 
rpoma UepuHurospa tatapamMuH (1263). I[locae ero cmepTH MyKau4eB- 
CKHe BaweHHA NepeuiiH K ApyroMy ero 3ATH — LadHUKO-pyCCKOMY 
KHaA310 JIibpy JlannazoBuyy (1270—1301). B Kkonue XIV B., c 1394 r. 
Hu no 1415 r. kKopoab Curn3MyHa mepewaa Mykayesckue KH Makosill- 
KHe BAaeCHHA AHTOBCKO-pyCCKOMY KH310 Penopy KopbaTosuyy, KO- 
TOPHI HCKAIOYHTeAbHO 3aO60THACH O NPOLBeTAHHH mpaBocazaBHO 
uepkeu. T[locae ero cmeptu (c 1425 no 1439 r.) MyKkayeso u 4acTD 
Kapnatckoh Pycu ynpasasiotcn cepOcKHMH NpaBOC7aBHbIMH KHA- 
3bAMH Credanom, cbinomM nocaeanero cep6ckoro KH3a Jla3apa, H 
necnotom Teopruem Bpankosnyem... 


Bpicuiee WePKOBHOe yNpaBJeHHe Ha MpaBOCaBHbIMH [IpHXoO- 
Hamu 3a KapnataMH NpHHaawexato rpeyeckomMy — BCeeHCKOMYy 
naTpHapxy, Kak TO 6bI10 B KuesckoH uw MockosckoH Pycu, moka 
Pycckan [Ipapocaapuan LlepkosBb He cTada CaMOCTOATebHOH (1448). 
Tlocae o6pa30BaHnA TaaMukoH npaBocaaBHOH MUTpONOAHH B 1371 
r., MpaBociaBHoe SakapnaTbe BOAO B COCTaB ITOH MHTPONOAMH, 3a 
uckaio4enHem Mapamopouwia c [pywescKHM MOHAaCTbIPeM, rae HeKO- 
TOpoe BpeMA yupaBAAA 39K3apPX KOHCTaHTHHONOAbCKHA NaTpHapXHH. 
C 1551 r. sce ynpaBaenue Oblao cocpemoToyeHo B pyKax Myxkaues- 
ckoro mpaBocAaBHOrTO enHcKOra Bacuana, NOANHHCHHOTO MHTPOTIO- 
auty Kuesckomy u Bces Pycu. 


JipepHeiwiuMH WeHTpaMH AVYXOBHOH XKH3HH 3a KapnataMu 
OblmH MOHacTbIpPH. UacTb H3 HHX BO3HHKJIH elle 20 TaTapcKOrO Ha- 
WIeCTBHA, HO BC€ OHH ObIAH pa3spyweHbl, HOO TaTapbl BTOPraHcb 4e- 
pes “pycckHe Bopota” B Kapmatax H Ha PyCCKHX 3€MAAX NPOM30WIIK 
GuTBbl, pewesuine cyab6y Beurpuu. Tlocae yxoga tatap MOHAacTHI- 
PH CHOBa 3aHAH BaxKHOe MCCTO B XKH3HH H MPOCBeLICHHH KapmaTo- 
poccos. JipesHeiwHmMn H HaHOOaee 3HAYHTeCAbHDIMH H3 HHX ABAA- 
rOTCH pywesckHh MOHACTbIPb, NOCcTpOeHHbI BOeBOZOW Cacom 
Ha pyGexe XIII—XIV ss. Jletw poesoani poesoua Jipar 4 mMaructp 
Baavua BbIXJONOTaIH MOHACTbIPWO y rpeyecKoro MmaTpHapxa cTaBpo- 
nmurhaibHoe mpaBo. On 6b paspyuien B 1526 r. TypKaMH, HO 3aTeM 
BOCCTAaHOBJIeH H ObIT B NOMOBHHe XVI Beka pe3HaeHUHeH 3K3apxa 
BCCCHCKOrO MaTPpHapxa, BAaCTb KOTOPy!O pacmipoctTpaHAdacb Ha Ma- 
pamopow. Oxoao 1413 r. Ha cpeactBa KHA3A Peoxopa Koppatosn- 
4a BOSHHK Myka4eBcKHi MOHacTbIpp “Ha UepHeyeii rope”, u ero 
HaCTOATeAb ye BO BTOPOH nosoBHHe XV Beka Ha4aa ynpaBAATb 
aetaMu sce enapxHH. STOT MOHAaCTHIPb Obla nepBod pesnzAenuHed 
Mykavesckux enuckonos. JipesHiMH MOHACTLIPAMH sABARIOTCA MO- 
HacThipH Yroapcxoh nu Kpacno6poackui 6au3 ropoaa Jla6opua. Ha 
OCHOBaHHH iIMCbMCHHbIX MaMATHHKOB MOXKHO YCTaHOBHTb, 4TO K KOH- 
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uy XV Beka B O2HOM TOAbKO Mapamopouie 6blIm0 He MeHee CeMH 
lpaBOCaBHbIX MOHACTBIpeH. 


TouHoe BpeMA OCHOBaHHA MyxkayescKoH enapxHH — HeH3- 
BeCTHO, a H3 HCTOPH4CCKHX AOKYMCHTOB BHAHO, 4TO B XV BeKe enap- 
XHA yxKe Obla H YTO yNPaBAAA el HaCTOATeb MOHACTLIPA Ha Uep- 
HeyeH Tope B Mykauese, MpH 4eM B COCTaB 3TOH eNapxXHH BxXOAMAA 
wv BcA [IpauiesuiMHa. B 3TO Bpema MykaueBcKanA enapxHa BxXOAHAa 
B cocTaB KuescKo MUTponoaMH. Bot uMeHa KapmaTopyccKHXx ap- 
XHepeeB, COXPaHeHHble HaM BpemeHeM: Jlyka (1458), Bacuanit (1551 
—52), Haaapnoun (1556—67), Bacuanii Il “apnanoscKuii” (1598—?), 
aspuua (1599), Ceprni (1601—1614), Cocponnit (1614), Ecbumui 
(1618), Dapdennii-letponni (1623—26), Hoann UH. Ipuroposny 
(1627—32), HMoanHuxkui Sefixanp (1685), Medoani Pakopeuxni 
(1690), Hocuqd Crofixa (1711) nu locnudeh Peonzoposuy (1774). B 
CKOOKaxX MbI VKa3bIBaeM aTbl, KOrHa ITH eCNMHCKOIbI VIOMHHAWTCH, 
KaK MIpaBAlHe enapxHeH; TOUHO yCTaHOBHTb BpeMA HX apxXHepeHcTBa 
mOKa H€BO3MOXKHO. 


Mykauesckan emapxHaA Obia B TeCHBIX OTHOWIeHHAX C Pyc- 
ckohH [IpapocaaBHol LlepkoBbio, HW TOAbKO KOra BOMHbI MH NOANTH- 
yeCKHe Me€PpeBOPOThI HapyllatH CaMYlO BO3MOXKHOCTb CHOCHTBCA C 
Kuesom, a mo3xKe c Mocksow, Ona HCKadta nomoulb y MoanascKoi 
[IpapocaasHoh LlepKBu, ApyxKecTBeHHO HaCTpOeHHOH uw coceanuel c 
o6wupHoh Myxkayescxoh enapxueli. J[locaeaqHaa B MHHYTBI Ona- 
CHOCTH IIpeANOYHTala BPCMCHHO CTaTb NOW 3aulHTyY HHOH IipaBo- 
ClaBHOH IOPHCAHKUHH, HO He YCTYMaTb BCe YCHAHBAIOWIeMyCA aBule- 
HH1O PuMa H He OTCTYNMaTb OT mpaBoc.1aBHOH Bepbl. 


B 9TOM OTHOUICHHH 4pesBbI4uaHHO XapakTepeH OJHH cay yall. 


B nepsyt0 nowoBuHy XV B. TYPKH Ha4atM yrpoxatTb Konctan- 
THHONOJH. Bu3saxTHicKHH HMMepaTOp He NOJaratca Ha CBOM CHJbI 
HM pewHa, 4TO B Gopb6e npoTuB o6uero Bpara nomMoulb BusanTHn 
mor-ObI OKa3aTb Pum. C 3Tow weabw B 1439 r. Bo Oaopenunn G6piA 
co3sBaH co6op, 4TOObI “NpHMHPHTb” BOCTOYUHbIe WePKBH C 3amagHoil. 
Tak Kak nana PumMcKkHi oKa3aica B nmpeHMyulecTBe, TO (cbakTHUeCKH 
OH NIPOAHKTOBal YCJIOBHA TIPHMHpPeHHA AA Bu3aHTHH B_ cMbIcJe 
YHHH O6o0HX uepKBeH. BocTounbie NaTpHapxH 93TO peuleHHe -npfH3- 
HaTb OTKAa3aJIHCb, He MpPH3Hal ero H rpeueckHi Hapod. Ms Mockspi 
Ha coOop Bbiexal MHTponoaHT Mcngzop, rpek No NponcxoxXZeHHH, 
NpOCuHTaBLUIHHcA B 3HaYeHHH PyOpenTHicKkoro co6opa u nepeuien- 
WHA ABHO Ha CTOpoHy manbi. B MockBy oH BO3BpaTHJCA C THTYAOM 
nancKoro Aerata H Hadad GblO B MpaBOCAABHIX WepKBaX NOMMHAT 
Pumckoro nany. Hu pyccKoe AyYXOBeHCTBO, HH KHA3b, HH Hapod Ha 
TakylO nmepemeny He nowaH, Mcnazop Oba 3akaO4eHb B TIOPbMy H 
OTTYAa eMy yatocb GexaTb B Pum. Co6op pycckux HepapxoB H3- 
O6paa MuTponoaHTOM Mony; HO nOKa OH 6b. NPH3HaH NMaTpHapxamMu 
H mOKa Obl1a y3aKOHeHa CaMOCTOATeAbHOCTb PycckoH [IpaBocaaBHou 
LlepxsBu (1448) npowao HeKOTOpoe BpeMsA, a K STOMY MPHCOeAHHH- 
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Jacb H HOBaA WepKOBHaA HeypAaHua. [loab3yAcb 3aMeuiaTeAbCTBOM 
B MockBe, AHTOBCKHe KHA3bA CHOBA Ha4aJH HaCTaHBaTb Ha TOM, 4TO- 
Obl Knespckad MHTPONOAHA, TEPPHTOPHA KOTOPOH B TO BpeMA GbIa 
B paMKax JIMTBbI, OTAeAHAacb OT MHTPONOAHH MockosBcKOH, HaxoaA- 
ulelica BO BaaweHHAX Mockosckoro rocyaapceTBa. BexaBuinit B Pum 
HMcuazop Bocnojb30BaB.IcA 39THM H Nowe? Ha yetynKy JINTBe TeM, 
4uTO H3 PuMa Ha3Ha4H.1 KueBckoro MHTPONOAHTAa B AHWe CcBOero y4e- 
HHKa Tpuropua. TlocaeaHni npu6nia B Kuesp uw yBHaer, YTO 4YyB- 
cTBO cB. [IpaBocaaBHA ObIMO HACTOJbKO CHAbHO B CTPaHe, 4YTO OH, 
CTaBJICHHHK Malbl, pein. OOpaTHTbcA 3a Garoc.oBeHHeM K KOHCTAH- 
THHONO.bCKOMY TlatTpHapxy Cumony. [IpeemHHkH MHTpONOaHTa Tpu- 
ropHaA yxe BoBCce He OOpallaincb K mane. ?Kerlad HTTH C HapOdOM 
MH HMeTb ONOPy B Hapodwe, a TakxKe B BHAAX OXpaHeHHA MpaBocula- 
BHA OT MpOHCKOB PuMa, OHH HCKaIH MOAAEPARKY VY KOHCTAHTHHONOQIb- 
CKHX NlaTPHapXOB H JOPOXHAH COW30M C HHMH. BceweHcKHe-xKe Ma- 
TPpHapxH, CO CBOeH CTOPOHbI, ynoTpeO.1A1H BCe Mepbl K TOMY, UTO- 
Obl NMOALepxaTb Ha Pycu, OKa3saBUuelica BHe MockosBckoro rocydap- 
CTBa, MpaBOCaBHYHWO Bepy H COXpaHHTb ee OT CO61a3HOB Puma. 


Tak KOHUHaCb nepBaH HeVAa4HaH MOMbITKA 3aBeCCTH YHHAaT- 
CTBO. 


B Myxkauyese B 3TO BPeEMA LEPKOBHOrO 3aMelllaTeAbCTBa HY2XKHO 
Obl10 MOCBALLATb HOBOrO enuncKOlla. KaHaHqaTOM Ha 3TOT apXH- 
epeickHH moct O6bi.1 H36paH mpecBuTep JlyKa. ByAv4n BepHbIM CB. 
IIpapocaaBuro xu pyccKoH LlepKBu, OH He OO6paTHIcA K CTaBJe@HHHKY 
Puma MHTponoauTy Ipuropuw, HO mpexnouer OG6oTHCh 6e3 ennH- 
ckonckKoro THTyJa. C 9TOW LWelblO OH OOpaTHJICA C NpOWweHHeM K 
BeHrepCKOMY KOPO.IW), YTOOKI TOT Za CMY BO3MOXKHOCTb YIpaBJATb 
enapxveh — “c oO6bl4uHOH ftopHcanKuHeHh”. Pa3speuwieHHe Ha 3TO H 
Obl10 2aHO. He MoxeT ObITb COMHEHHA, 4UTO MpecBuTep JlyKa eH- 
CTBOBa.l B JaHHOM C.ly¥ae B COrmacHH C BOeW H3OpaBuero ero Kap- 
nmaTOpyccKOrO AYXOBeHCTBa, BCerta pa3saeiABuiero cyabOy c Hapo- 
OM. STOT cayyah 1A Hac OCOGeHHO .1KGONbITeH MOTOMY, 4TO, KaK 
Tenepb onuvcat npod. T. HW. Teposckuii, u3meHHHK Mcugop, Bo3Bpa- 
ulaicb 43 ®xzopenunn B MocksBy, mpoe3xait no Beurpuu, a B 4acT- 
HOCTH Yepe3 [Ipawes nH bapgzees, a Ha NOAbCKOH rpaHHule ero TOp- 
*eCCTBCHHO BCTPe4al KaTOHYecCKHH KpakosBckHit apxwenucKkon. Kak 
He J@MOHCTPaTHBHbI ObIIH MOYeCTH 3TOMY “MOCKOBCKOMY MHTPporo- 
JMTY”, pyccKad MpaBociaBHad OpaTHx 3a KapnmataMH He TOJbKO He 
Bilala B CO61a3H, HO H NOKa3aia MpHMep CTOHKOCTH H AHMIOMaTHH- 
HOCTH 


PeuwiHTeAbHbIH NMOBOPOT B X%XH3HH MpaBOCaBHbIX PYCCKHX 3a 
KapnataMu Hactynua B XVI crosetuH. Hauaancb BHYTPeHHHe He.la- 
Abl M@xKY MpaBALIMMH — MexXy HMMepaTOpOM HeMeELLKHM MepsH- 
HaHOM H C€MHrpasCKHMH KHA3bAMH, BO PlaBe KOTOPbIX cTOA. MHou 
Sanoiba. Cnop wea 43 3a rpaHHibl Bragzenuit. [loka onW cnopHan, 
BTOPrIHCh TYPKH H 3HAYHTeIbHYHO 4aCTb B.aeHHH CNOPALLMX CTO- 
pOH OKKynHpoBatn. Uncto noanTHyeckan Gopb6a OcaO*KHAMACb 
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OopbOoH MexAY KaTOJHKaMH, KOTOPBIX NOALepxKMBal UMMepaTop, u 
MpoOTecTaHTaMH, 3a KOTOPBIX BbICTYMadH CeMHrpadcKHe KHA3bA. Pyc- 
cKkHe B 39TOH GopbG6e couyBcTBOBaIH OOAbUIe C€MHIrpaadCKHM KH#A3b- 
AM, Kak 60.1ee TEPMHMbIM K HHOBepllaM, HO pyccKoe SakapmaTbe OKa- 
3a10Cb pa3eJeCHHbIM MexKIyY OOOHMH GOPHOLLHMHCA CTOPOHaMH. 
[IpalwieBuiHHa H 3e€MJH MO peky YX OKa3aqHCb B pyKax HMIMepaTopa 
HM KaTOJM4eCKHX eFO BeAbMOXKb, a BCA BOCTOUHAA YacTb c Mapamo- 
POUWIeM OKa3atacb Ha CTOPOHE Ce€MHrpaCKHX KHA3CH, 3alllMULaBLUIHX 
mpotecTtaHTH3M. Ha nepsBbix nopax o6e 6oproulmecs CTOPOHI K pyc- 
CKHM, KaK K BbIHOCIHBbIM GohuamM (4TO GbIMO He pas 3aCBHLeTeAb- 
CTBOBaHO HHOCTPaHHbIMH MOJKOBOIUaMH), H K MpaBOC1aBHIO OTHO- 
CHIHCb MHpOJHWOMBO HW axkKe 3aHCKHBaloule. Pycckyw cHaly *KeraIH 
HCMOAb3OBaTH JIA CBOHX ete WH KaTOAHKH H MpoTecTaHTbl, B MOW1- 
HOH yBepeHHOCTH, 4TO 3Ta “MpocTauKaA” TpeTbaA peaHrHA HCue3HET 
cama co6orw mocate ux nod6enbl. Ho 6opb6a npHHHMadta 3aTAKHO!I 
XapakTep, M@K JY BOIOWULMMH CTOPOHAMH HaCTYNHIO BPeMeHHOe IIPH- 
MHpeHHe, a TPeTbA Bepa, T.e. MpaBocaaBHe OCTaBalOCcb B MOAHOH 
cue. I]paBocataBHbie K peaHrHO3HOH GoppGe OTHOCHAHCbh XO104HO, 
Ha HHX He JeHCTBOBaAIH MPH3bIBbI KaTOJIHKOB, 4TO OHH HAYT 
npotHB XpucTa c MOraHbIMH TypKaMH, KaK H He COOHpPatHcb 
OHH HCTpeOJATb KaTOJHKOB MOTOMY, 4TO “KaTOJHK XVxKe Typ- 
Ka”.  IlpaBocaaBble, COUYBCTBYA MeMOKPaTH4eCKHM Ha4HHaHHAM 
C€MHrpaCKHX KHA3eH, B PeIHFHO3HOH pacnpe mpeaznountTain OsITb 
B cCTOpOoHe H XpaHHTb CBOH MPHBH.erHH, MOAyYeHHbIe H3zpe- 
Bie. Ho nowoxwxeHHe MpaBocaaBHbIX H OCOOeCHHO MYKa4eBCKO- 
rO eMHCKONMa pe3KO H3MeCHH10Cb, KOra HaCTYNHAO MpHMHpeHHe 
M@KIV OOPIOUIHMHCA CTOpOHaMH HUH KOra CaM eNHCKON OKa- 
3a1CH HIPPyYLUIKOH MpOH3BOJa KaTOJHYeCKHX Be.IbMOXK, KOTODbIM HM- 
nepatop Makcumu.nan II (1564—76) nepenaa Bo BiaageHHe pyccKHe 
3€M1H H MYKa4eBCKyWO Mie6aHHt0. 


Kak yxKe TOBOpH0Ccb, 20 cero BpeMeHH YMpaBAAIH 3eMJ1AMH, 
Ha KOTOPbIX %KHJIO MpaBocawaBHoOe pyccKoOe HaceweHHe — MmpaBoclaB- 
Hbl€ MO2KH3HCHHbIe HIH BPeCMeCHHbIe BladeTeIH, ONpeAAeMbIe HMITC- 
paTOpoM HJM KOpowemM. Tenepb BrepBbie MpHxXOAAT KaTOIM4eCKHe 
nmoMeuwHKH Tacnap Marosun, Curu3myHa Pakosuu u rpad Jctep- 
ra3H. QO kecToueHHbie B Oopb6e c mpoTecTaHTH3MOM, OHH VxKe He 
2*KelaloT MPH3HaBaTb HHKaKHX TMIPHBHAerHH, MaHHbIX MpaBOC1aBHbIM, 
OHH XOTAT, YTOOHI BCe HX: NOALaHble MPHHAAW KaTOAHYeCTBO 0 (op- 
MyJle “cujus regio, ejus religio”, “4uba BaacTb, Toro uw Bepa”. Ho Tak 
KaK PpyCcCKHe He %KeJadH OCTaBIATb “cTapylo Bepy”, TO KaTOJHY¥eCKHe 
BeIbMOXKH HavaiH MPHMeHATb MIpAMOe HaCHHe, CBOeOpasHoOe 3KO- 
HOMHYeCKOe aBJeHHe. 


Tak HauHHaeTCA HOBbIH NepHO %#XH3HH H OopbO6nl pycckoro 
paBOcalaBHOro HaceJeHHA 3a Kapnatamu, 6opbOa 3a cBOM pewHru- 
O3HO-HallHOHaJIbHble MpaBa. HacHAbcTBeHHOe BBeAeHHe YHHH MO BO- 
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ae Puma, HMMepaTopa H KaTOJH4eCKHX MarHaTOB COMpOoBOxwKAaeTCcH 
repou4eckOH HapoOwHOH 3aulHTOH “cTapoH Bepbi”, ABHO H TaHHO 
nposOMKaBwelcaA MYTH JO HalliHX JHeH. 


ll. HW. ABpawinuna. 


~ 


BOTOCJIOBCKO -TIACTbhIPCKHE KYPCbI 


Ilo 6aarocaoBeHH1w BpicoKonpeocBauleHHehwiero Apxnenn- 
ckona Hukoaas, Sk3apxa IlarpHapxa Mockosckoro u Bcesx Pycu B 
3anaiqHoi Eppone, B Ilapwxe cyusectBywT GorociosBcKHe Kypcbl 118 
NOAPOTOBIeCHHA KaHAHLaTOB B CBALLeEHCTBO. OOyueHHe paccuHTaHO 
Ha apa roga. Ilpenogatwrca caenzyroulne mpegzmetbi: Hospi 3asert, 
Betxui 3apeT, MOrmMaTH4eckoe Ooroc.loBHe, CpaBHHTebHOe GorocJo- 
BHe, MacTbipcKoe GorocaoBue, NaTposoruA, HucTOpHA LlepKBu, KaHO- 
HHKa, JJHTYprHKa, yCTaB, alOJOreTHKa, HKOHOBeeHHe, WePKOBHOe Me- 
HHe MH ASbIKH: ClaBAHCKHH, (ppanuy3cKHH uw pyccKHii. 


Jlekunu Ha Kypcax 4uTaoTcA 4acTbIO MO pyCCKH, 4acTbIO NO 
(ppanuy3ckH. OHM oTMevaTaHbl Ha MAalUIHHKe Ha 3THX JBYX A3bIKaX 
H HaXOAATCH B pacnOpsxXeHHH y4aulMxca. BBuzy Toro, 4To nogzro- 
TOBKa K MaCTbIPCKOMY C.JlyKeHHIO TpeOyeT HE TOJbKO HHTCWIeCKTYAaJb- 
HbIX 3HaHHH, HO H AYXOBHOrO BOCNHTAaHHA H (akTHYeCKOrO yuacTHA 
B OorocayxeOHOH XH3HH, yYalllnecnh OOA3aHbI @XKETHEBHO MOCeLLaTb 
OorocayxKeHHA. 


B TeyeHHH AByx yueOubIx zeT YnpaBaenue SK3apxata Gepert 
Ha ceOa MaTepHatbHoe OGecneyeHHe y4alHXCA HM BbIMaeT HM CTH- 
neHAHH. 


Caenyrounh kypc oGyyeHHA Ha4uHHaeTcA OceHbWO 1959 r. 2Ke- 
TaIOWHX MPOCAT MpeACTaBHTb MpowenHe H CBeeHHA O ceGe, a Tak- 
#Ke PCKOMCHAAUHW JVXOBHHKa. 


Ilepenucky HaqJexKHT HanpaBAATb NO caeaxyWoUleMy ampecy: 


Secrétaire des Cours Pastoraux, 
5, rue Pétel, Paris XVe, France. 
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